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minister, who never elt a lint sermon, never 
aims at sensations, and never jokes, is steadily 
J. Lu. Jonzs, Editor. 


W. 0. Gannett, | H. M. Sruxmons, building up a 199.4 and intelligent audience.” 
Editorial Committee, F C. LEARNED, F. L. Hosmer, | Beaters 


| The Inquirer (London) says “The belief in the 
PUBLIGHED GEMI-MONTHLY BY THE ‘old supernaturalism is rone beyond recall. We 


COLESROVE BOOK (0, 4h MADISON, I. CRICAG, | cannot shut our eyes to the new light which is 


$1.50 Per Year, in Advance, Single Copies, 7 ots. | being poured out more and more on the world with 
‘the advancement of this nineteenth century.” In 


these sentences we discover not only the truth, but 
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Se — =" At the recent sale of the Runkle pictures at 
Chickering Hall in New York, Millet’s “ Water 


“ Little deeds of kindness.”’--- When parties send-_ Carrier” sold for $3,850.00, and his “Drying 
ing newspapers to editors, conspicuously mark the. Clothes” for $3,100.00; and the papers say that the 


particular thing intended for the editorial eye. prices are considered exceedingly low. And this is 
daisies the artist who spent his life on the verge of the 


"How very hard i sto be iat seats severest poverty. ‘“ Black bread and anxiety ” were 


So says Robert Browning; but how confidently and | his portion to the end of life. It is pathetic to think 


dogmatically do many chide their friends and of that art-lonely life suffering to the end, but itis. 


brothers because they are not such Christians “as "encouraging to find that 


we are.”’ ** God's clenched hand shall unclose at last, 
I know, and let out all me antes in 


That was a tender and helpful use of Easter day | 
made by Mr. Crooker and his audience at Madison, We go to. proms with the ain of an intepse politi- 
when théy gave their morning service to commemora- cal conneut in our =: Non- ~pertisan Save 
tive words of Gov. Washburn, Darwin, Wagner, Auer- pathies are, we rejoié in the uprising of the better 


bach, and Longfellow. The tributes were paid by, elements of Chicago in a protest against a city . 


Let | #dmunistration that has been characterized | by a 
corrupt disregard for all the moralities and higher 
interests of its citizens. It is an issue to which no 

All parishioners do not object to long sermons,|man who.claims the protection of society or aspires 
providing they are good ones. A correspondent) to the honors of citizenship has a - to be indif- 

writes: “In these days of sensational preaching andj ferent. ‘ 6 

short sermons it is a noteworthy fact that our! Carter Harrison is the candidate of whisky and 


as many. different members of the Society. 
more of our people prophesy. f 
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social barbarism. Judge Cary is the candidate of 
the sober, honest and law-abiding side of Chicago. 
The question now is not for whom to vote, but 
rather whether a sufficient number of the respectable 
voters will do their duty next Tuesday by taking the 
trouble to go to the polls. 


The Church of England has its “ Year-Book” 
controversy. ‘he name of Bishop Colenso as well 
as his diocese of Natal is omitted from the “ Clergy- 
List.” The Inquirer comments upon this fact as 


follows: 


“This is, as the Atheneum justly says, to offer a petty insult to the 
one Colonial bishop who has really gained the hearts of the natives of 
South Africa. But what insults is not the clerical mind capable of in 
the case of those who depart from the Orthod >x standard of faith?’ 


The funeral obsequies of Hon. Timothy O. Howe, 
Postmaster General, were conducted at Kenosha, 
Wis., by Robert Collyer and’ H. M. Simmons, on 
the 25th ult. Senator Howe filled a large and 
honorable place in the annals of our country, during 
the times when it was a great opportunity to be a 
loyal citizen of the United States. He wrought 
well for freedom, and ini life honored the broad and 
moving faith that in death was the comfort and 
encouragement of the mourning ones—who in this 
case pass the limits of family, neighborhood, or any 
section of our country. His public services were 
varied and honorable, but the nobler part of his 
fame is entrusted to the loving memories in the 
hearts of the many he helped and befriended. His 


was the fame that is 


** The benignant strength of one 
Transformed to joy of many.”’ 


mee. C8 ie. 


The Northwestern Christian Advocate of the 28th 
ult. contains a breezy blast against “The Upas 
Breath” of Dr. Thomas and Prof. Swing, from 
the pen of an Escanaba brother who finds the great 
danger of that town to exist in the fact that it is 
flooded with Chicago papers containing the sermons 
of the above-named gentlemen. “The stream of 
death from Ingersoll is a little rill; that from 
Thomas is a great river,” says our prophet. ‘“ There 
is no permanent stopping place,” he says, ‘‘ between 
Orthodox Christianity and Atheism.” Perhaps not; 
but if what the brother calls “atheism” is to con- 
tain the faith, sweetness and strength not only of 
Swing and Thomas, but of Channing, Parker, 
Emerson; of Lincoln, Florence Nightingale and 
George Eliot, perhaps it is not so bad a thing after 
all. At least we prefer it to the Orthodox Chris- 


The London Inquirer gives the following clever 
bit of generalization. Something, aye much, is 
doubtless sacrificed in the interest of terseness here, 
but still the central thought of each seems to be 
happily characterized. To the comprehensive 
reader it must be apparent that not one, but all 
combined are necessary to represent the largest 
thought of the Deity, and the “ Pearls of Faith ” in 
the rosary of that religion which is to triumph 
must represent the thought of God, as including 
Permanence, Beauty, Greatness, Goodness, Rest- 
fulness, Energy, the Absolute Essence and the 
Divine Paternity. 


“‘ Christianity builds itself on the fact that God is the Father. Hindu- 
ism on the fact that God is the Essence. Mohammedanism on the fact 
that God is the Will. Buddhism on the fact that God is Rest. Parsee 
ism on the fact that God is the Good. The ancient religion of Egypt on 
the fact that God is the Great. The ancient religion of Greece on the 


| fact that God is Beauty. The religion of Confucius on the fact that 


God is Permanence.” 
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Edwin D. Mead, in a communication to the Erie 
Despatch, gives a spirited exposition of what he 
calls a “‘ petty Protestant Popelet” residing not a 
dozen miles from the above city. Because a family 
of intelligent children, in accordance with the wishes 
of their deceased mother, asked the minister of an 
adjoining church, and a personal friend of the 
family, to speak the words of tenderness and hope 
at her funeral, the “parish priest” who presided 
over the Presbyterian Church to which the mother 
and daughter belonged, waited upon the daughter 
and under circumstances peculiarly aggravating 
“disciplined” her for this disloyalty to her church. 
This, in due time, was followed by the excommuni- 
cation, in the shape of the following letter which 
we believe we are justified in printing as a speci- 
men of what Mr. Mead aptly calls “ecclesiastical 


bossism ” that remains even to this day: 


*———, Erte Co., Pa., March 7, ’83. 

‘*‘ Miss——: The session of the Presbyterian Church feel under the 
necessity of informing you of their strong disapprobation of your 
conduct toward both your pastor and your session. We disapprove of 
your course in respect to your mother’s funeral, as in nature and by 
your own confession, intended to show your disrespect towards your 
pastor. [Of course she had confessed nothing of the sort.] And we 
regard your conduct towards your pastor and session in your own 
house on March 5th, as clearly a disciplinary offence. Yet the session 
desire to mix mercy with judgment. The session therefore admonish 
you that such conduct is inconsistent with the Word of God—see Luke 
x. 16, John xiii. 20; I Thes. iv. 8, xiii. 14, and Hebrews xiii.17, [To 
save some of our readers the trouble of turning to their Bibles, we 
give these salient passages: ‘He that heareth you heareth me; and he 
that despiseth you despiseth me.’ ‘He, therefore, that despiseth, 
despiseth not man, but God.’ ‘Esteem them that are over you in the 
Lord very highly. And you, brethren, warn them that are unruly, 
support the weak ’—-But we suppose our priest don’t care for this part 
of the text—‘and be patient towardsall men.’ ,* Obey tuem that have 
the rule over you, and submit yourselves, for they watch for your souls, 
etc.’] and with the discipline of the Presbyterian Church, and enjoin 


article contains. 


i ge to desist from a course of conduct calculated to injure your pas- 
tor’s influence, and disturb the peace and harmony of the church: 
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We shall continue to hold you under repreéhension and censure until 
you manifest repentance. We regard youas unfit to have charge of 
the infant class in our Sabbath-school so long as you remain in your 
present mind, and you are hereby informed that it is taken from you. 
You have forfeited it by your own conduct, and you are hereby dis- 
charged from it. 


In the name of . Pastor. 
God. Amen. - Clerk.’ 


, 


The Christian Union is doing a good work in 
calling attention toa dearth of good ministers in 
all pulpits and in pushing the inquiry, Why is it so? 
The issue of March 15th contains a communication 
from a young man who gives the reasons why he 
did not enter the ministry,—although by inheri- 
tance, training and tastes there was a predisposi- 
tion in that direction—among which are the fol- 
lowing: 

‘*If the people refused to act toward a minister as toward other men, 
they insisted, in return, that a minister should be unlike other men. 
They expected him to adopt a peculiar and distinct style of conversa- 
tion and conduct—whether natural to him or not—because they deemed 
this ministerial; and it seemed to me that ministers were too willing to 
fallin with this idea. The result was a lack of freedom, a constant re- 
straint about the ministerial life, which was very repulsive to a young 
man. The man who was constantly on the watch, lest by some word or 
deed he should cause a weaker brother to offend, acted from motives 
which I admired; the man who was ever uneasy and constrained 
from fear of doing something unministerial I had no sympathy with. 


If he was solemn because he felt deeply\the importance and serious- 


ness of life, I respected him; if it was because he was a minister, I 
felt him in some degree a fraud. 


‘*I was prejudiced by the’class_of young men I saw entering the min- 
istry. The brightest, keenest, most attractive of my companions, with 
one or two notable exceptions, were choosing other professions; the 
duller ones, the sticks of the class, were destined to be ministers. 
The very sight of a theological seininary seemed to prove the inferi- 
ority of its members. Contrast the faces there with those in a law 
or medical school. The keen eyes, the firm mouths, and powerful 
chins that bent over Blackstone were very different from the weak 
faces, unkempt and unshorn locks, and thin necks of the students of 
the Septuagint. I disliked to take the latter for companions.’ 


A business man in the same paper puts another 
side of the difficulties and dangers which threaten 


& young man who desires to enter the ministry: 


‘*He may take some country parish at a promised salary of $500.00 to 
$700.00 per year and only have two-thirds of it paid, at irregular and 
long-recurring intervals. To him, this means being constantly in debt. 
In addition to his legitimate work—preparation of sermons and lec- 
tures, personal religious work among his members, visits to all the 
people in his church and society, and general public duties expected of 
& minister—he must suffer the thousand and one vexations that always 
come from a failure to meet financial obligations. His companion, who 


chose business, gets his pay regularly every week, or at the end of the 
month. The country minister gets his pay——who can tell when?” 


Much good must come from such frank discussion 
of this important question as is indicated in the 
above paragraphs. The final outcome, we are confi- 
dent, will be: that the strong young men of our 
college classes will come again to regard the minis- 
try as a legitimate field for their best powers 
and the freest thought that is ethical and rever- 
ent; and we hope, that some day, far distant it 
may be, such service will be rated as all honorable 
service should be, as a bread-winning and home- 


earning service. 


_—_ 


In a very interesting and suggestive article upon: 
this subject in the North American Review, Presi- 
dent James C. Welling presents strongly the pro}}- . 
lems and the difficulties that are yet before this 
nation in making good citizens of the Republic 


that are within our bérders. The end of our diffi-’ 
culties with the children of these alien races no man 
can see, and the gravity of the situation is esti- 
mated very differently by different men. Some 
seem to think that with the abolition of slavery the 
negro question was settled, while others expect 
sometime within a half century a literal war of’ 
races. War of races we are having almost cch- 
tinuously upon the Indian frontier, and it ‘is 
astonishing how little impression it makes 
upon the average citizen. A struggle of a little 
different kind San Francisco has carried on for 
several years against the Chinese and has succeeded 
in cutting off the enemy’s reinforcements. 

The average citizen above mentioned believes 
that the solution of all difficulties between our- 
selves and these alien races, and foreigners of all 
kinds and of all religions, is to be found in the 
magical word, “ Education.” He would not affirm 
that education can be miraculously given, nor that 
it can work miracles, but the way in which he men- 
tally turns all present needs over to “our grand 
system of common schools,” and expects “ educa- 
tion” to solve all the problems before us as a na- 
tion—financial, ethnical, ethical and _ religious— 
ought to throw some light upon the faith of the 
ancients in alchemy and the philosopher’s stone. 

Education in the larger sense, meaning the total 
influence of the environment upon the individual 
during his whole life, or that part of it during 
which he is capable of receiving impressions, is, of 
course, the means upon which we must depend for 
the betterment of our citizens of any class. But 
the common mistake is to expect our public school 
system to accomplish for the rising generation 
what a perfect environment could only accomplish 
for the best-born few of our people. The blacks 
of the South, the Indians of the West, and the 
Chinamen can only be made into good citizens by 
constant association with good citizens for many 
years. And we really seem to have hardly good 
citizens enough to spare for this kind of mission- 
ary work. The way in which it proceeds is truly 


| discouraging, whether we consider the freedmen or 


RACE EDUCATION. see? 


out of the Indians, the Negroes and the Chinaméen © 
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tne red men. The typical Indian agent is not | 
much of a missionary. Not much better as an 
etii¢ator is the “old master” of the South or his 
chiltren, The influence of the schoolmistress is 
good as far as it goes, but it is like a tallow candle 
in the depths of Mammoth Cave. 

We are optimistic enough to believe that “some 
how or other it will all work itself clear and come 
gut right in the end,” but also pessimistic enough 
to, feel responsible and troubled, and to remember 
that. always the Good Providence works through 
Fruman Instruments. D. N. U. 


“Gontributed Merticles. 


pe LILIES 


FANNY DRISCOLL. 


Like pure white virgins clad in robes of snow, 
Holding up vestal lamps of shining gold— 
Standing up, stately, in the sunlight’s glow, 

With pale, sweet brows untouched by time or woe,— 
Ye are the dreams that never can grow old. 


Like martyred saints of the sad faded past, 
Gleaming out, whitely, on stained sacred pane 
Of some worn chancel—standing tall and still, 
With maiden hearts unknown of passion’s thrill, 
Hallowed and pure—ye are the angels’ strain. 


THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN GOVERN. 
MENT. 


ABBIE M. GANNETT. 

Of late some writers, strong advocates of science, 
have urged the application of the scientific method 
to government. They present the ill-effects of a 
government based upon transcendental ideas like our 
own, and ask, Why not let the law of the survival of 
the fittest work in the state? To what end, they ask, 
is the philanthropic spirit displayed in our legislative 
enactments? Does that not tend to perpetuate the 
hindrances in the way of man’s highest develop- 
ment? Why should the labors of the capable be 
thus impeded by the incapable? And why should 
the proceeds of the labors of the capable be be- 
stowed upon the incapable? 

In the vocabulary of such writers, there appear 
to ke no such words as “fortunate” and “ unfortu- 
nate.” If aman has a fortune, it is a proof of his 
power of having a fortune; .he loses it, it is a p oof 
of his incompetency. If a man is pgerit shows 
that he is ineapable. It is argued ly anh ‘th 
this country there is the chance for every 

s means, and by not possesting them, ‘a‘man 
shows that he is indeed not of théefit 


that fact that some men are poor because they are 
honest. 


According to the scientific method, our country | 
should stand simply for freedom. Then, as men en- 
gaged in competition, the strong and worthy would 
rise to power, the weak would succumb and perish. 
Humanity, like a vast garden, would be weeded of 
the unworthy existences with which it has teemed 
so long. The scientific mind is enlivened by the 
thought of the prospect thus opened to the survi- 
vors of such a system. Without the obstacles to 
their advancement that the weaker part of man- 
kind have constituted in the way of the strong, to 
what great achievements might not the latter 
attain? ’Tis natural, or at least it exists with the 
individual man, to feel sympathy for the weak, and 
for a man to turn away from a needy brother creates 
revulsion in the breast of the observer; therefore 
let the scientific method be lodged in the impersonal 
form of the government. A man may hear quite 
calmly of the sufferings of thousands so that not 
one of those thousands presents a claim upon him. 
With man’s present tendency to render assistance 
to the incompetent averted, philanthropy, like her 
wretched objects, will be shut out into the cold. 


It is no wonder that, with the order and quiet 
that must reign in scientific seclusions, the patience 
and exactitude fostered in the scientific mind, when 
the disengaged scientist takes a glance at the 
wretched mass of humanity the problem of whose 
lives has been a dark shadow over the past and 
looms forward over the future—it is no wonder if 
he thinks of that inexorable law he finds in that 
world where he studies. Yet is the student of 
science the one best fitted to apply methods for the 
condition of men? It is the painter who uses brush 
and pigments who knows what the picture needs. 
It is the physician who has had experience by the 
bedside who will cure you of your malady. It was 
by possessing freedom that our forefathers knew 
how to establish a free government. It was through 
having been tyrannized over and through suffering, 
that they knew how to imbue that government with 
the spirit of equality and philanthropy. The man 
whose hours are spent amongst dead things, even if 
he discovers a law that moves the world, can hardly 
be the man to formulate the laws that shape the 
destinies of human beings. That must be the man 
who'lives and moves in their midst. 


But even if, in virtue of his office, the scientist 
were rendered capable of adducing right schemes of 
government, the very fact that he leaves out of his 
reckoning everything except tangible causes and 
resuits, excludes him from that ‘province. The 
spiritual element of humanity has large claim for 
consideration in this field. But the pure scientist 
o dealings with this element. With its out- 
swxeligion, he claims to have uo knowledge. 
“Tt maYjexist,” he says, “and would appear to, but 
its evidghces are not positive to me and I count it 
in my methods.” 


No ac- ys 
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, the purely Sgentific class exists but as a 
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very small class numerically in our government. 
What claim has it to present methods for all other 
classes? To be sure, its members say they offer 
the best method, but since others are not convinced 
of that, is there any just consideration for their 
method to be used? Besides, a large proportion of 
the other classes declare: You leave out of your 
method what is a vital point with us. We regard 
the nature of man as two-fold—it is physical; it is 
spiritual. Why should a law that holds in Nature 
be applied to beings with this constitution? To 
us, with our spiritual sense developed as now, this 
law seems a most pitiless one. Granted that it 
does produce, after long periods, results that are 
favorable, its processes are none the less cruel. By 
that law the stronger beast destroys the weaker, the 
hardier flower kills out the fragile one, the savage 
with most subtle cunning secures his victim. But 
to a man with a developed spiritual sense, this 
seems a sad spectacle. He aspires to make potent 
in his realm a different law—a law of his heart, a 
law which the pain and pathos of the suffering 
race impresses upon him¥more and more strongly. 
What warrant has any class of men to advocate the 
incorporation into the government of a law whose 
principle is obnoxious to man’s highest nature? 
The government should be the embodiment of the 
highest principles of those who construct it. In 
our forefathers’ days it represented Right, Justice, 
Freedom, Equality, Philanthropy. What a lower- 
ing of it would be the addition of The Survival of 
the Fittest! It is mentioned that, according to the 
constitution of Massachusetts, almost any scheme 
of philanthropy may be made legal in that state. 
The statement is made depreciatingly; but her citi- 
zens, rich and poor, are so proud of their state that 
their pride has become proverbial; has the liberality 
of her constitution nothing to do with that? What 
man, as an individual, would shrink from doing, his 
higher nature will not allow him to see sanctioned 
by his government unchallenged.; If he possesses 
ample means and in his community are a class of 
helpless persons, his higher nature will not permit 
him to see them starve, even shall some wisely -en- 
dowed person declare, the world will be better off 
without them. Nor will he be content to see his 
government make no statutes tending to the amel- 
ioration of wretchedness. 

The deleterious effect of the curbing of man’s 
sympathetic nature is so well known, to mention it 
is but to assert its truth. With the withdrawal of 
the spirit of philanthropy from the state, there 
would remain little else than a petrified formula. 
Let danger threaten, and think of soldiers fighting 
and dying to maintain the Survival of the Fittest! 
Men love dearest where they have made sacrifices. 
A state that stood for freedom and this frightful 
scientific law would require no sacrifices in its he- 
half. In time of peril how feeble, then, its tenure 
of existence. 

_ Over the recent discovery of this law of the Sur- 
vival of the Fittest, its expounders have become so 
triumphant, it appears as .if they thought it had 


the Midas touch to turn all to gold. But certainly 
it has no warrant for being applied by man to man. 
The promptings of sympathy and duty towards 
his less favored brothers are too deeply inwrought 
into man’s highest nature to be easily eradicated. 
They are the motive power of the best work the 
world produces. Despite the presentation of this 
theory, until man discovers something higher than 
these promptings of sympathy and duty, they will 
remain his bast incentive. And the higher law will 
not be displaced by the lower. 


FANNY DRISCOLL. 


HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


Opening the scrap-book containing the poems of 
my young friend, I found inscribed upon the fly- 
leaf the following suggestive sentence from Car- 
lyle: “ Be no longer a chaos; but a world, or even 
worldkin. Produce! produce! Were it but the 
pitifulest infinitesimal fraction of a product, pro- 
duce it in God’s name! ’Tis the utmost thou hast 
in thee; out with it then.” It seemed to me to be 
a very fitting and appropriate motto for the pages 
of any of the minor poets or writers of the day. 
Whoever may have even one genuine song in his 
heart, is abundantly justified in giving it, and a 
waiting world will look kindly upon, yea, even 

eet it with a mild acclaim. That this was so, was 
testified to Fanny Driscoll in a great variety of 
ways from many portions of the land. Strangers 
caught up her words and cherished them, and 
friends hid some of them very deeply in their hearts. 

For that they were real poems, by a poet 
“whose songs gushed from his heart,” no one ever 
questioned. They told of love and daring, and 
pain and passion, of struggle and unrest, of the 
deep, unutterable longing and questioning of the 
poet’s heart, in a manner not tobe mistaken. Here 
was evidently a poet born, and not made. Now 
that the brilliant promise of her life has been ended 


in sudden and premature death, I have been asked 


to say something of her to the readers of Unrry. 
who had just commenced an acquaintance with her 
throuch its columns. Of her outward life, there is 
litile, indeed, to say. She walked but for a little 
space her round of uneventful years. She was but 
twenty-four years old when the curfew rang for the 
closing of her little day. Her life was passed en- 
tirely, I believe, in the city of Milwaukee, where 
she was born and died. She passed her precocious 
school-life in its schools, where her unusual talents 
did not fail to bring her distinction, and where the 
originality and force of her character were early 
ized. 
qq oe charm was very great. Beautiful 
in face and figure, slight, dainty and spirituelle, 
with abundant faiy hair, and dark gray eyes, full 
and expressive; she added to this an almost infan- 
tile appealingness of manner, which made one feel 


towards her as towards‘a child, She was racy and 
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piquant in conversation, giving an original flavor 
even to commonplaces. She was a sharp little 
SAtirist; a hater of shams; a-piercer of pretense. 
Her voice was very rich and powerful, and she 
knew how and what to sing. Her letters were 
among the most original and attractive that I have 
ever read. She had the finest and keenest appre- 
ciation of the best literature that I have ever seen 
in one of her age, and she had read widely and 
well. When less than twenty years old she wrote 
the book notices of the Milwaukee Sentinel in a 
manner rarely excelled by persons of age and ex- 
perience. She gave nosecond hand or conventional 
opinions. She read the books thoroughly and gave 
a genuine opinion of each, and it was often strik- 
ingly just and original. 

Of the wonderful promise of her genius, I shall 
scarcely need to tell. The papers everywhere for 
the last six years have teemed with the productions 
f her pen; so much so, that those who knew her 
best, were astonished at the wonderful facility with 
which she wrote, and warned her, often, against 
writing too much. She seemed full of untold pos- 
sibilities to me. As if with age and experience she 
might do anything—everything. Nature had cer- 
tainly been prodigal in its gifts to her, if Fortune 
had been niggardly, and the great pity of her death 
seems to he, that so marvellous a bud should not 
have been allowed to flower. 

There is something very pathetic, too, in her 
dying, just when, as it appeared to us, the clouds 
were clearing away from her sky, and the sun just 
arising. She had won her way with her pen, until 
she had also a place for all that she could write. 


She had also made for herself many friends among 
the best in her native state; and even strangers were 
beginning to do her honor. And she had just been 
married to a gentleman of high character and stand- 
ing in the social and literary world, Mr. Henry Ten 
Eyck White, of the Chicago Tribune. She lived 
but two brief months to enjoy her better fortunes, 
and died of those lung troubles which had long 
threatened her. 

I regret that I have not at hand any great num- 
ber of her poems from which to make selections, 
but as they have never been collected, it is difficult 
to obtain what one would desire for the purpose. 
And I am haunted by the fear that these newspaper 
clippings from which I choose, may be full of those 
typographical errors which so harrowed the life of 
my poor little friend, and I suppose the lives of all 
who trust their verses to the hands of the average 
compositor and proof-reader. But however this 
may be, here are a few of the poems taken almost 
at random from such clippings: 


BAYARD TAYLOR. * 


The lotus-buds of the old dreaming Nile, 
Drugged, white and sensuous leaned to his feet; 
The palms and cedars of dead Palestine 

Waved in his heart in rhythm solemn sweet; 
The blue and storied waters of the Rhine 


Flashed to him murmurously in the dusk; 
And all of Spain breathed in the roses musk 


That bloomed for him. And from the mountains tall, 
The gods sent cool soft breezes to enthrall; 

And English eyes and English lips did plead 

In vain. All, all was vain. He could not stay. 

But seeking for his boyhood’s mystic dreams, 

That lured him ever on with fitful gleams, 

Into strange unknown lands he went away. 


AN EAGLE’S WING. 


Through what imperial purple nights 
And dawns of rose and dew, 

Has this wing swept in proud delight, 
Has this wing cleft in wheeling flight 
Before it came to you? 


Over what mountains wan with snow, 
And valleys drowsed with sleep, 

And cascades tumbling mad and white, 
And cascades falling silver bright, 

Has this soared high and steep? 


Across what plains of poppies red, 
And burning buds like flame, 

Has this wing gone in shade and sun, 
Has this wing beat till day was done, 
And night stole out in shame? 


And o’er what restless winter seas, 

And deserts blind with heat, 

Has this wing drooped in pride forlorn, 
Has this wing toiled in noble scorn, 

In storm and wind and sleet? 


In azure air, and amber haze, 
In sun and shower and rain; 
O’er land and sea as love is sweet,— 
' O’er land and sea, as death complete,— 
In joy, and dark, and pain, 


In glorious freedom, fearless life, 

In far upreaching strength, 

This wing has soared and darted wild, 

This wing has wheeled, and plunged, exiled 
Through many years’ sweet length. 


And what the end of so much life? 
A gray wing on the noll; 

A wing hung in a poet’s book, 

A wing hung in a poet’s nook: 

Oh, death is end of all. 


“THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS.” 


Dear God, unto thy pitying heart, 

Take this poor one who sleeps to-day; 

In all the world she had no part,— 

In all the world’s wide busy mart 

She walked alone upon her way. 

So, wearied with the endless strife, 

So, tired and worn with all of life, 

She laid her hand upon Death’s gate, + 
And turned to look with one last smile 
Upon the world she left behind— 

The world so harsh, and cold, and blind, 
And meeting nought but scorn and hate, 
And finding nothing good or true, 

She raised the latch and wandered through. 


A DAY LILY. 


Ah, fair white face, I see thee in a dream 
At eventide; you shine out like a star 
Amid the shadows, vague, and dim, and far. 
The saddened face set in the burnished gleam 
’ Of sun-touched hair; the tender, wistful mouth, 
As red as passion-flowers born in the south; 
The great, dusk eyes brim full of sombre light, 
Like the sad glory of an autumn sky; 
As dark and brooding as the thought of night 


UNITY. 


To some lost soul, when life is drifting by. 
I see thee in a trance of dreamful blisses; 
I walk into the mists that shade the land; 
I strive to clasp thee with impassioned kisses, 
And Ito! a broken lily in my hand. 


I think that I have given enough* to prove to my 
readers that a poet of great promise for the future, 
and one who had achieved a good deal for her age, 
passed from earth, when Fanny Driscoll’s life went 
out so prematurely. Her faults were all the faults 
of youth and inexperience. The over exuberance 
of her style would have been clipped more closely, 
the tropical richness of her coloring would have 
been toned down somewhat, the range of themes 
would have widened, as the years went by, through 
that training and discipline, to which she did not 
fail to submit herself even in youth. And that lofty 
imagination would have taken the place of piquant 
fancy, and severe classic grace, the over-richness of 
her pictures, who can doubt, with the evidence of 
what she had already done before them? But all 
is now ended. The little play is over and the cur- 
tain has been rung down. The wistful gray eyes 
with their unfathomed depths look out. no more 
upon the shores of things here below; the soft voice 
with its thrilling cadence has died away in utter 
silence; the little hand that-wrote so bravely and 
so well, of all it knew of life, has been folded with 
its rose-leaf palm, upon the little heart, that knew 
so much of earth’s passion and its pain; the dream- 
ful face has put off its dreams; the poet has sought 
her native land. 

And shall we mourn for such a soul transplanted 
from such a life? Nay. And yet it breaks my 
heart to think that in this coming spring gladness 
she will have no part. That when the windflower 
and the crocus, and the shy sweet violet come out by 
the roadside, she will not be there to welcome them; 
that the chorus of the birds cannot stir her chilled 
heart; that all the fair panorama of the year in 
which she so much delighted will not be for her 
spread out. , 

I give in closing the last poem she wrote. 
entitled 


It is 


‘ LA VOYAGEUSE. 
I. 


The gray waves surge between me and the shore 
Of my old world; through heavy falling tears 
I see the land slip from me evermore— 

The land of sunny years. 


Oh summer skies! so blue, and bright, and fair; 
Oh woods song-haunted! drowsy plashing streams! 
Oh land where Love held roses red and rare! 

Oh land of happy dreams! 


Farewell, O dear old world! No more my feet 

Shall tread thy paths in sunshine or in rain; 

Who leaves thy golden shores so safe, so sweet, 
May not return again. 


* [Our limited space compels us to omit several of the poems sent us 
with this article. We may be able to publish others hereafter, and 
meanwhile we call our readers’ attention to the poem ona preceding 
page (which was sent by the author several months since), and to 
- several poems of Fanny Driscoll in the last volume of Unity.—Eb. ] 


II 


O strange new world I near so pg 


What harbor dost thou offer me and mine— 
A hungry bay with cliffs of frowning brow? 
Or isles divine? . 


I keep my level eyes across the waste 
Of heaving waters, with a heart grown calm: 
In all life’s piteous sacrifice and haste 

Love holds a balm. 


Oh dear lest love! O new love yet too strange 

For lawful kiss! walk with me wraith and form. 

Somewhere I may define in this sad change 
Stars in the storm. 


“THE DOOM OF THE MAJORITY.” 


J. R. EFFINGER. 


We are often told that in our strictures upon the 
popular form of religion, we are guilty of serious 
misrepresentation; that the old doctrines which in 
our view make God a cruel and irresponsible tyrant, 
admit of no such interpretation as we give them. 
What means then this little story of the “‘ Forgotten 
Chinese Sister,” which I take in substance from the 
= Episcopal. Methodist, scarcely two weeks 
O 

‘ Into a Chinese home is born a little girl, Meimei. 
There is no joy at her birth. No loving glances 
greet her. Everybody is sorry she has come, be- 
cause she is only a girl! Into an English home at 
the same time is born another child, Mary, whose 
advent is greeted with joy and love. On her tenth 
birth-day, her kind father, having loaded her with 
beautiful presents, reads to her a tale of the sorrows 
and hardships and sufferings of her little sisters in 
heathen lands, and Mary resolves, then and there, 
that when she is old enough, she will go as a mis- 
sionary to tell these poor sisters of Jesus and try to 
make them happy. ) 

* Little Meimei too in China isten yearsold. For 
her, there are no birth-day presents, no kind and 
loving friends—only bandaged feet, which give her 
excruciating pain, and a daily burden of sorrow and 
oneliness and suffering. 

“ Mary, in her Christian home, grows into a bright, 
beautiful womanhood; but in the joy of her young 
life, gradually forgets her childish vow to go to the 
help of her heathen sisters. 

“Poor, unluved Meimei in the Chinese home 
fades away and dies in ignorance and darkness!”’ 

And the writer of the story thus moralizes: “Mei- 
mei is gone. Sb never knew Jesus, for no one 
ever told his message to her. When Mary stands 
before the throne, will she see her forgotten sister 
on the left hand side? Will there be a jewel miss- 
ing from her crown? English sisters! Many for- 
gotten ones are dead, many remain waiting for you 
to lead them toJesus. * * * They may be lost 
through your forgetfulness and neglect.” 

How can any child of even ten years fail to see 
what such a story involves? Poor Meimei, the un- 


| welcome child, born into an unloving home, born to 
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an inheritance of sorrow and suffering and ignor- 
ance, but accused of no crime, is forgotten by her 
English sister, is forgotten of the God who made 

her and ordained the circumstances of her lot, or 
only remembered to be consigned to endless per. 

dition, when her brief, sorrowful mortal life is over! 

And all this through no fault of hers, but for the 
crime of having been born in China, for never having 
heard of the Orthodox Gospel, through the neglect 
of the favored Mary, who will still be found on the 
right hand at the last day, with only one jewel 

missing from her crown of rejoicing.” 

What more dreadful arraignment of the God of 
the creeds could there possibly be than is contained 
in this pathetic little story and the lesson drawn 
. from it, written to arouse the missionary zeal of the 


Church in the present day and hour, and published 
in a leading organ of the great Methodist Church? 


To a mind accustomed to deal honestly and earn- 
estly with facts and statements of truth, the images 
it suggests and the inevitable deductions to be made 
from it are dreadful beyond expression. ‘The won- 
der is that people who accept such doctrines as 
these, or imagine they do, keep their reason and 
pursue the common avocations and enjoy the pleas- 
ures of life, as they certainly do. 


Is it not evident that there must be a re-statement, 
an open and confessed modification of the Old 


Creeds, if they are longer to retain the respect of 
educated minds? 


Is it not the doom of even the great, self-sufficient 
majority, which so proudly parades its numbers and 
claims the dominion of the religious world, to be 
compelled to let go irrational and superstitious 
ideas and yield to the all-conquering sway of the 
higher reason and moral sense? 


SIMMONS’ “UNENDING GENESIS.” 


FROM “THE SOWER.”’ 


[However convenient and satisfactory it may be to have a newspaper 
divided into departments, they are frequent sources of embarrassment 
to the editor, as inthis present case. The following most admirable 
notice of Mr. Simmons’ book contains so much timely wisdom that we 
are anxious to give it to our readers with the advantage of the best 


type, so we venture to make the Sower a contributor to UNITY, knowing 
that our readers will thank us for it.—Ep. ] 


We desire particularly and heartily to reeommend 
to our readers this little book. In its hundred 
small pages is singularly well condensed that 
mighty story, which the title happily indicates, of 
the ever-fresh, unceasing creative activity of the 
Supreme Being. Its tone is reverent, in taste it is 
unexceptionable, or rather we should say elevated and 
refined; but it frankly and ably sets off against the 
childish theology of Creation which still passes 
current so widely in Christian communities, the 
magnificent and awe-inspiring history which the 
best knowledge of our time, now beyond question 
or cavil as to its main features, has read from the 


actual Universe with such skill unravelled and set 
before our eyes. 

We know no work of the kind more important at 
the present time than this: To bring the common 
thought of every-day people up to the level of the 
knowledge we actually possess about the works of 
God,---that Universe in which we dwell, and to 
which we belong. Intelligent persons, everywhere 
and of all creeds, have parted company, some defi- 
nitely, some unconsciously, with the old mechanical 
conception of Creation drawn from the venerable 
cosmogony of Genesis. Interesting, remarkable as 
it is, considering the period of its own origin; as 
an imaginative rehearsal of the creative process 
centuries before men had the ability actually to 
study the facts; impressive as it is considered as a 
poem; it is, we ought frankly to confess to ourselves, 
utterly trivial in the light of the present-day, as a 
scientific account of the origin of things. So re- 
garded, it is utterly belittling to its subject, but it 
is also itself cruelly belittled by the place in which 
some would still try to set it, and the duty they 
would still make it do. 

But we need something in its place; and in fact 
we have it. The modern story of Creation is now 

awn, as we have said, in lines which may be here 
and there corrected and retraced, but which place 
its main features distinctly and trustworthily before 
us. What we especially suggest now, however, is 
that it is not well enough known to the most of us, 
nor deeply enough felt Its more scholarly hand- 
books are .accessible and intelligible and widely 
read, but we still need more and more of popular 
presentations of the great facts, which shall make 
them the actual basis of every-day thought and 
feeling. Nothing can be more useful to religion, 
nothing more reverent, than any just attempt in 
this direction. The awe, the impression of Almight- 
iness, the sense of Divine Presence, of Infinite 
Mind, which the merest elementary vision of the 
great panorama of unceasing creation inspires, are 
too.precious to the human mind to be withheld or 
hindered a moment from those whose privilege it 
should be to enter into them. | 

Nothing it was possible to write three thousand 
or even one thousand years ago, could possibly 
equal in suggestiveness and impressiveness an ade- 
quate, though it should be a very simple, statement 
of the facts we now have before us. 

Particularly we would plead for children in this 
matter. It is simply sickening to enter, not only 
some of the Sunday-schools on every hand, but 
some of our best secular schools, and find teachers 
who really know better,—surely who ought~ to 
know better,—teaching the Hebrew cosmogony and 
the early theocratic history of the Hebrew people 
as literal fact. We have examined vith sincere 
pain a text book in use in .one uf the very best 
schools of our city, in which all this is still given 
to these fresh’ young minds as what actually took 
place,—as a fair picture of the ways of Supreme 
Deity in creation and in his relations to mankind. 


The story of the first pair, of the flood, of Abra- 
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ham sending his young wife and son into the 


desert to die “by God’s leave,” of Lot’s wife turn- 
ing into the salt pillar,—these and a hundred more 
relics of ancient literature are gravely taught pre- 
cisely as they were taught in Babylon or Nineveh 
or Jerusalem centuries before our era. It is not 
merely, either, that children are robbed of a birth- 
right in not being started on their course from the 
vantage-ground of the best knowledge to which 
their predecessors have attained, but,—vastly worse, 
—that those who teach them so little believe these 
things, really, that the whole business is effectively 
insincere, carries along with it a feeling, which in a 
child’s mind is an intellectual poison, as if all 
learning was a matter of. form, and not of the 
deepest and most reverent truth-seeking in every 
department. The power to inspire reverence has 
really gone out of those ancient legends, (unless 
honestly presented as legends, and so their charac- 
teristic truth got out of them,) simply because the 
mind of the times has passed to higher ground. 
And in all the conversation of their elders, which 
makes, among our orthodox friends, quite as much 
as among liberal persons, these antique stories the 
constant subject of allusions showing that they are 
no longer felt as true, the children are made con- 
scious of this actual change in thought, and can no 
longer be made to believe, in an honest and hearty 
sense, the things they are taught. And nothing, 
we repeat, could be worse than this as an influence 
on their education. 


But one reason why the old traditions are clung 
to is that parents and teachers are afraid that rev- 
erence will be impaired by parting from what were 
once, when genuinely believed, the source of it. 


How mistaken this fear is we have first tried to 
exhibit. But it certainly shows how much we need 
to supply the place of a tradition which has be- 
come effete with the fresh and glowing truth which, 
through every scientific channel, God is perpetually 
pouring in upon us. 

And so we hail one true, simple but very happy 
attempt to supply this feed. Mr. Simmons with 
great skill traces the process of never-ceasing crea- 
tion, of ‘‘ Unending Genesis,” from the earliest con- 
dition of matter we can yet conceive as filmy mist 
floating in immeasurable space; shows how worlds 
aggregated, how our own earth developed its suc- 
cessive geological stages, how plant, fish, beast, 
bird and man began to be and have become what 
they are, and how the steps of this creation are 
perpetually paralleled in the development of every 
day. A mere sketch, his work is singularly com- 
prehensive; and brief and succinct as it is, it con- 
veys strikingly the impressiveness of that Truth 
for which the whole Universe affords not too ample 
room. ‘Together with similar books, such as Mr. 
Clodd’s “Childhood of the World” and “ Child- 
hood of Religions,” it ought to enter every one of 
our families, and especially such instruction should 


form a part of the curriculum of every Sunday- 
school, i 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE. 


C. N. 


The Apostle says: “ Neglect not the assembling 
of yourselves together” Why not? Why do 
brethren and sisters meet each other as often as 
they can? Because they are brothers and sisters 
—because if they did not meet each other, the ties 
of brotherhood and sisterhood would bye-and-bye 
be weakened, broken and lost. But are we not 
all brothers and sisters? Have we not all one 
Father ? : 

A young man and a maiden love each other. 
He wants to meet her and she wants to meet him, 
and they will meet, for “where there’s a will 
there’s a way.” But mighty and prevailing as is 
the love of young men and maidens, the love of 
God and the love of God’s children for Him and 
for each other is mightier still. Where that love 
is shed abroad in the hearts of the people, we 
need give ourselves no further concern about church 
attendance. 


SPARE THE LADDER. 


C. A. I. 


Dr. Bartol seems tosupplement and reinforce Rev. 
Mr. Douthit’s plea that Bible truth be made impor. 
tant as a guide to Christian living when he says:— 
“We cannot live on ideal truth; we must have the 
letter to convey the spirit,’—or words to that 
effect. And notwithstanding the fact that John 
Morley and many modern thinkers proclaim that 
“The authoritative law of conduct must be found 
in the natural facts of the social order, and not in 
sacred‘ texts and superhuman voices,” yet is it not 
true that the sacred order which is to give us in- 
spiration to duty, and to yield the reward of duty, 
is largely the result of Christian civilization, and 
an allegiance which the conscience yields to the 
higher truth and wisdom which good men not only 
feel in their souls, but find revealed in the sacred 
Scriptures. 

«Dr. James W, Alexander has said: “We cannot 
think it possible for any family to enjoy twice 
every day, for all their lives, the privilege of hear- 
ing the Scriptures read at domestic worship, with- 
out, by that very means, rising perceptibly and 
oreatly in knowledge and intellectual force.” And 
as the family is benefited, so are the sons and 
brothers made better citizens and patriots, and thus 
he who considers the public weal will not be indif- 
ferent to the sentiment advocated by ex-Gov. Sey- 
mour, of New York, in his centennial address: “ He 
who studies with care the jurisprudence of the Old 
Testament will see that this feeling of reverence 
for forefathers, and devotion to country, is made 
the subject of positive Jaw in the command that. 
men should honor their fathers and their mothers. 


Sacred poetry is filled with appeals to these senti- 
| ments, and the narratives of the pine with 
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proofs of the great truth, that the days of hoes 


who fear God shall be long in the land which God 
has given them.” 

We need not fear science; we need not fear ad- 
vanced thought! If reverent, they are aids to a 
better understanding of Bible truth,—not hin- 
drances. But let us not lay aside an old friend for 
a& new; we need not reject the one in order to wel- 
come the other. If we can boast that our ee a 
reaches a little further than that of our fathers’, 
would certainly be no gain if it could not cover be 
same ground in the past,—so it is a worthy and 
honorable feeling that led the revisers of the New 
Testament to preserve, as far as possible, the 
archaic expression: “It is a matter touching upon 
that reverence for language which is the mark of a 
high culture, and which regards words as next in 
importance to the strength of which they are the 
vehicle.” How reassuring amid the confusion of 
the philosophies of our time are the words of good 
Dr. Bellows: 

“Wheat will go out of fashion, or steam, or elec- 
tricity, now that they are once known and valued 
for their indispensable worth, just as soon as the 
Bible will cease to be the anchor of the spiritual 
hopes of mankind.” 

When will the human heart cease to respond to 
the words of Coleridge: “I have perused books of 
the Old Testament and have found words for my 
inmost thoughts; songs for my joy; utterances for 
my hidden griefs, and pleadings for my shame and 
feebleness. Whatever finds me bears witness for 
itself that it proceeds from a Holy Spirit.” Rea- 
son as we will—the soul knows its own birthright, 
and as long as humanity sighs and sorrows, and 
presses on knowing that “here we have no continu- 
ing city,” so long will the beautiful words of the 
poet abide to strengthen and to cheer: 


**One of the sweet old chapters 
After a day like this. 
The day brought tears and sadness— 
The evening brings no kiss; 
No rest in the arms I long for, 
te Rest, and refuge, and home, 
Sad, and lonely, and weary, 
Unto the Book I come. 


‘**One of the sweet old chapters, 
The love that blossoms through 
His care for the birds and the lilies, 
Out in the midnight dew; 
His evening lies soft about them, 
Their faith is simply to be: 
Oh! hushed by this beautiful lesson, 
My God—let me rest in Thee. 


The only faith that wears well and holds its color in all 
weathers is that which is woven of conviction and set with 
the sharp mordant of experience.—Lowell. 


Just in proportion asa man becomes good, divine, Christ- 
like, he passes out of the region of theorizing, of system- 
building, and hireling service into the region of beneficent 


activities. It is well tc think well; it is divine to act well 
—Horace Mann, 


Mlotes from fhe Sield. 


Sr. Lours.«-Mrs. J. T. Sunderland’s lecture on “Men— 
Their Value”— in the “Unity Course” at the Mission 
Chapel, was much appreciated. She also occupied the pul- 
4 pits of Mr. Snyder and Mr. Learned, to the great satisfac- 
tion of the listeners. 


CamBnripGr, Enciranp.—The Presbyterian congregation 
at this place have invited Dr. Robertson Smith, recently 
appointed to the Arabic Profesorship of the University, to 
become its pastor. Sixty of the under-graduates, says the 
Christian Life, belong to this congregation. 


Des Mornes, Ilowa.—Rev. Mr. Hunting recently answered 
the question from his pulpit “If Jesus was not God, was 
he an impostor?” in the negative; and”appealed to the gos- 
pel record to prove that— | 
‘* the public ministry of Jesus, his baptism, his temptations, his joys and 
sorrows, his preaching and his works, are what a man called by a holy 
consecration with a moral inspiration and an enthusiasm for humanity, 
would say and do.” 

Newport, R. I.—The church and Unity Club over which 
Mr. Wendte presides sent seventeen boxes of supplies and 
over five hundred dollars in money to the sufferers from 
western floods at Cincinnati and other places. A new Chan- 
ning memorial window was placed in the Memorial Church 
on Easter morning. It is the giftof relatives and descend- 
ants of Dr. Channing, and is a representation of Millet’s 
“Sower.” Its formal dedication is postponed till mid- 
summer. 


Mapison, Wisconsin.—A private letter informs us that 
the society over which Mr. Crooker presides have bought 
one of the most desirable lots in the city for the site of 
their new church,—that adjoining the postoffice. The lot 
costs $2,250, and the entire amount is secured. Now let the 
denomination at large redeem the pledge made at Sara- 
toga last fall by contributing promptly the funds that will 
enable the society to utilize the coming summer months in 
building, so that next fall the society may begin in their 
new home. 


~ Jackson, Mica.—The generosity of the A. U. A. in appro- 
priating six hundred dollars to this society was “ the last 
straw ” which broke the back of the mortgage which hung 
over the Unitarian church of this place. Three thousand 
dollars of debt gone, and the society has extended a hearty 
call to Julius Blass, one of the post-graduate students of 
the Meadville Theological School. He is expected to begin 
his work at the close of the spring lectures that are to be 
given to the school by non-resident instructors. \We wel- 
come this new laborer into the Western fellowship and cén- 


gratulate the friends at Jackson upon the promising out- 
look. 


Parish Astronomy.—Rev. N. M. Mann, of Rochester, N. 
Y., recently gave before the Academy of Science of that 
city the results of his personal study of double stars, in an 
interesting and learned paper which was published in the 
Democrat and Chronicle of March 13th. After showing 
how the double stars have contributed towards solving 
many of the large problems of mathematical astronomy, 


.|and sketching some of the more interesting of them, he 
| concludes with the following complimentary notice of our 
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own little home, which we hope is as good astronomy ay 
it is religion: 

‘* Our conviction then is that this earth, though not large relatively 
to many cosmical masses, is unique. In all creation there is not an- 
other like it. For those that live upon it, it is the best of all worlds, 
the only world in which they could have had existence, and the gem of 
the planets.” 

Eprror1at Wanpertncs.—The jotter of these notes has 
recently léctured in St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
River Falls. He found the workers hopeful and hearty in 
each place. Mr. Learned has been having a good time 
with his people this winter in studying Emerson at the 
parsonage on Sunday evenings. In another week or two 
Mr. Gannett’s people will occupy their completed audience 
room in the new church home. Messrs. Simmons and Jan- 
son have appreciative and earnest constituencies in Minne- 
apolis, but both movements need to be housed before they 
can be changed from personal followings into confident 
organizations based upon and working for principle—re- 
joicing in a personal leader when possible—but able ‘to 
stand alone if necessary. 


Ann Ansor, Micn.— What might be called the AnnArbor 
Year Book is at hand—a pamphlet of twenty pages, neatly 
printed, containing a full exposition of the work and object 
of the Unitarian Church at this place. It reflects the genuine 
character of .Mr.’and Mrs. Sunderland’s work. It shows a 
morning and evening Sunday service. It speaks of a Bible 
class led by Mrs. Sunderland pursning a systematic study of 
the Bible after the method of Robertson Smith and Kuenen. 
The Sunday-school is following E. H. Hall’s “ First lessons 
on the Bible.” The reading-room in connection with the 
church is open all day Sunday; also every Friday and Satur- 
day evening. The list of periodicals regularly received 
contains seventeen titles of the leading progressive and 
religious papers and reviews of the day. The list begins 
with Unity of Chicago and ends with La Renaissance of 
Paris. 

This booklet sets forth the four festival days of our 
growing church calendar and explains the significance of 
church membership. Altogether it is an admirable study 
for the ministers, trustees and members of any Unitarian 
church, and we hope it will find its way into every church 
belonging to the Western Unitarian Conference. This book 
announces that a parsonage is forthcoming this year; also a 
publication of a series of Mr. Sunderland’s sermons, of 
which we will speak hereafter. 


Monmoota, I1ru.—Unity Church, of this place, under the 
pastorate of Arthur J. Beavis, have set forth the following 
as their basis of work. After awhile, we hope, the bristling 
bayonets of the first part may be unfixed, and the Soci- 
ety will continue their march towards the coming kingdom, 
waving the palm branches of the latter part: 

‘““‘WHEREAS: We believe, within that class generally known as hetero. 
dox, there be many pure hearted, conscientious and just, striving to 


know the truth and todo the right, following Reason as their only 
guide: and 

“WHEREAS: In accordance with that invention of Priestcraft called 
the Scheme of Salvation, these and all honest doubters are, through the 
infinite Mercy, Wisdom and Love of God, doomed to unending tor- 
ment; and 

“‘WHEREAS: We believe such conceptions of Religion and of God 
degrade humanity, smirch the character of God and shock common 
sense; be it therefore 

‘Resolved: That we, the associate members of the ‘ Unity ’ Church, 


man’s salvation, either here or hereafter, dependent upon belief, in 


any Abstruse Doctrine, Dogmatic Creed, or Ecclesiastical Tenet; 
and furthermore 


“Resolved: That the object of this association is to encourage the 
growth of a pure Religion, inculcating absolute freedom of speech, 
inquiry and belief; teaching the justice and necessity of an all-pervad- 
ing spirit of charity; and upheld by an unswerving confidence in that 
power whom we all adore as the infinite sum of all that is beautiful and 


all that is strong, wedded to illimitable wisdom and boundless love; and 
finally 


‘** Resolved: That whosoever pledges himself to do all that in his 
power lies to promote the spirit embodied in the foregoing preamble and 
resolutions becomes, through virtue of such pledge, a member of 
* Unity Church.’ ” 

MEADVILLE, Penn.—Professor Joseph H. Allen, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., is spending three weeks at Meadville, deliv- 
ering a course Of lectures on Church History before the 
students of the Theological School. He is also supplying 
the pulpit for Mr. Bixby, who is delivering a course of 
lectures before the Lowell Institute in Boston. 

Last Sunday Prof. Allen exchanged pulpits with Mr. 
Hosmer of Cleveland. The following is the list of Prof. 
Allen’s subjects: 

1. Religion and Age of Dante. 

2. The Pagan Revival. 

3. The Protestant Reformation. « 

4. The Catholic Reaction. 

5. The Puritan Commonwealth. 

6. Port Royal. 

7. Passage from Dogma. 

8. English Rationalism. 

9. Infidelity in France. 

10. The Critica] Schools. 

11. Speculative Theology. 

12. The Reign of Law. 

From a private letter from Meadville we learn that the 
addition of Mr. Tunis of Cambridge to the teaching force 
of the school is in every way a fortunate one. He gives 
instruction in Philosophy, Church History and in Rhetoric, 
and “brings to his work a clear, well-trained mind, ready 


to accept any result to which honest thought may lead.” 


A TEMPERANCE Service for public meetings, Sunday- 
schools, and concerts, arranged by J. L. Douthit of Shelby- 
ville, Ill, is before us, containing responsive readings, 
interspersed with singing and recitations. The readings 
are divided into three sections, viz.: Introductory, The 
Effects of Drunkenness, and The Bible and Temperance. 
The latter is an exceptionally full, fair and effective 
arrangement of the somewhat limited number of texts 
which bear upon this problem, which is peculiarly a mod- 
ern agitation, however ancient the curse may be. The 
whole service is one of the best we have ever seen and 
deserves better typographical treatment, wide circulation 
and extensive use. 

We clip from a recent temperance sermon by Brother 
Douthit, published in a local paper which accompanies the 
above service, the following strong article from his tem- 
perance creed: : 


“If the habit of drinking intoxicants is wrong, then it is wrong to 
cultivate the habit, or to authorize any one to feed the habit and tempt 
men who are under the dominion of it. To vote for license is to legal- 
ize a generally acknowledged evil; it is to give the dignity of law and 
the sanction of public sentiment to that which has been as great a curse 
to the human race as war, pestilence and famine.” 


Tue Cuorn.—A VoIce FROM THE Pews.—A spicy paper 
was recently read before the Liberal Club of Salem, Mass., 
upon this topic by one who claimed to be a “ parishioner 


Monmouth, Illinois, protest against that Religion which would make 


of no mean parish.” The church he belongs to in the 
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main is a “symbol of psrmanance and patient continu- 
ance in well doing.” 

‘But the choir seats have seemed to represent eternal change. Through 
them has streamed an unending procession of singers and their songs. 
Large choirs and small choirs, jigs and dirges, classical and ‘ penny. 
royal’ music have been the varying fashions of the years. We have 
been spared the childish treble of white-robed and mischievous boys; 
—but this apart, every other form and combination of church music 
has been tried on our behalf. Until our new organ was purchased, the 
music committee regularly overdrew their appropriation on the stereo- 
typed plea that ‘there was something the matter with the pipes or wind 
chest or bellows or pedals of the old one.’ And in the same way, we 
have come to regard it asa part of their regular duty to hold continual 
and mysterious interviews with the musical critics of the church, for 
the never-failing reason that ‘ something is the matter with the choir.’ ” 


This pew-holder feels that he is growing old and finds 
himself moved to speak his mind at least once on this 
subject. Among the many good things in this essay are 
the following all teo brief extracts: 


“We of the pews are commonly believed by * professional’ choirs to 
be of inferior clay. If they notice us in any other way than to take our 
money, it is to pity us in our vain attempts to join in the * congrega- 
tional’ hymn, as the last singing is sometimes satirically called. They 
give us anything but one of the old familiar tunes; and smile through 
their music at our fruitless struggles to follow them in the unwonted 
melody in which they soaraloft. But, without professional knowledge, 
it is certainly possible for us to express some characters of the music 
which we want, but which we do not always get. 

“T. We have a right to demand that church music shall be chosen for 
its power of quickening our religious nature, and not astonishing us by 
its technical excellence. * * * * 

“IT. All reverent and thoughtful people in the pews will never be sat- 
isfied until the music of the church is brought into harmony with al] 
the other Sunday services, preacher and choir becoming fellow laborers 
for the general good. 

“TIT. I would not forget that I belong in a pew, not a choir-chair. 
But 1 may observe that in my judgment church music would be better 
if after the prime conditions of fitness and religious churacter had been 
ovserved, pains were also taken that it should be of the kind which the 
musical resources of each parish allowit to command, and—the best of 
its kind.” 


The following is a rather good description of the music at 


a neighboring church furnished by a friend of the essayist: 

‘** Hurried as the preparation may be, the leader always follows one 
‘school’ or the other; perhaps the singers draw lots, for the style of 
service. Sometimes it is high German; then Bach reigns, and heavy 
chorales thunder and roar for the ‘ congregational’ singing; the so- 
prano’s choice is evidently the Italian, while the tenor chooses the 
lighter miscellaneous music, ‘the music of the day;’ the basso is an 
Englishman, so we sometimes have * processionals,’ and ‘ recessionals,’ 
with chanting of everything that can be chanted. On these days we 
have * Te-Deums’ and doxologies, after which it is rather confusing to 
have the minister preach against ‘ effete creeds,’ and old dead forms, 
in extreme ‘rationalistic’ style. We sometimes now ask each other 
the question, ‘ What good does this church music do us? The answer 
halts. We are not quite ready for another revolution, but we are pon- 
dering and picking out the men who are fit to be chosen on the next 
music committee, say in 1900.” 


EvansviuuE, Inp.—It was a most touching occasion, when 
the remains of Geo. W. Rathbone were brought back from 


_New York City for interment in the cemetery of that city, 


with whose prosperity and growth he was most intimately 
connected for twenty-five years. Mr. Rathbone was one of 
the successful and representative men of Southern Indiana. 
The remains rested, on their way to their final home, for a 
time in Unity Church, and Prof. James K. Hosmer came 
from St. Louis to speak the fitting words for the occasion. 
He was summoned hither by virtue of the tender ties which 
had been established between a young minister and a vig- 
orous, busy parishioner twenty-five years ago. It is so 
pleasant and reassuring to find that independent of all 


| years have gone. 


ecclesiastical pretension and dogmatic assumption the 
pastoral office is yet capable of so much that is tender, 
beautiful and religious, that we are constrained to let Pro- 


fessor Hosmer tell to our readers, as he did to the mourning 
friends assembled: 


‘ Twenty-five years ago it was my fate, then scarcely beyond my boy- 
hood, to spend six months in Evansville, during which time I dis- 
charged, with a good purpose, I believe, but with no more than boyish 
wisdom, the functions of a minister. In the little knot of good men 
and women who gathered then for my ministrations—scattered far 
and wide now, or beneath the sod, almost all—stood the sweet-hearted, 
bright-minded man by whose coffin we have assembled to-day. He 
drew at once my affection and respect: something in me, too, I had 
regson lo believe, won regard from him. We were often together, and 
when in the spring of 1858 I went back .o my studies at the university, 
from which I had been broken away before I was ripe for life, he made 
me feel at parting that his heart was warm toward me. A quarter of a 
century has gone. We went our separate paths—he to the conduct of 
great business enterprises and the administration of important trusts, 
I to humbler labors, in which I forsook at length the profession in 
which he had known me, to take my life in adifferent calling. Since 
ihe spring day when we shook each other by the hand we have never 
met. There was now and then a letter, now and then a message through 
some friend of both. Of late there has been nothing, but I have kept 
at hand my good friend’s likeness, and wondered how he fared. The 
The man who then stood in his prime went far on 
toward his three score and ten, sinking more and more beneath the 
hand of infirmity. He who was a youth has come near to the threshold 
of old.age. It is inexpressibly touching to me that the heart of my 
friend reached out toward me on his death bed; that he remembered 
me through all the years, and asked me to stand, when he had seen the 
last of earth, at his coffinside, and speak the word that needed to be 
said. I made him the promise. Itis with spirit overwhelmed with 
deep solemnity that I am here to fulfill it.” 


A few years ago it was our privilege to spend a few 
hours with Mr. Rathbone in his Hospital-Home in New 
York. Already the shadows of disease and decay were upon 
But tse recollection of that short visit has been one 
of the many bright spots in our missionary life—so gen- 
uine was his interest in everything which tended to spread 
the simple, forceful faith, so noble a representative was he 
of that class of Western men, self-made, self-contained, 
quaintly tender souls of which Abraham Lincoln will ever 
remain the noblest type. On his dying bed he made his 
cheerful confession of faith in connection with the request 
that his boy-pastor, who voiced his manly purposes, should 
interpret them at his grave; which statement was forcibly 
interpreted by Prof. Hosmer in the following language. 


him. 


‘** Religion, he felt, relates to a performance of the duties of our com- 
mon humanity—in a word, religion consists in doing justice, loving 
mercy, trying to make our fellow-creatures happy, and not in any par- 
ticular belief as to a life hereafter. ‘If the work here be well done, 
we need not fear.’ 


“It is a simple creed—the creed of those who built this temple, and 
which is taught within its walls Sunday by Sunday. It is the creed 
which Mr. Rathbone held a quarter of a century back, which he has pro- 
fessed all his life, and which has been sufficient to bring to pass the 
honorable record which you all know sowell. Standing here, I feel 
moved to speak particularly upon the point of immortality, concerning 
which our friend, in the sentences which I have just quoted, expressed 
himself so guardedly, ‘I have the hope of it,’ he said to one, while lying 
on his sick bed. * What it may be I cannot say; I’cannot be sure, but 
it is with me a hope.’ 


TI believe the subject of immortality is one which with many thought- 
ful minds stands on somewhat different ground from the other subjects 
of faith. Not uncommonly, while as regards other essentials of faith 
there is no difficulty, before the subject of immortality, so vast, the 
spirit hesitates. The mind, perhaps, would love to accept the belief 
without the benumbing shadow of a question. Judging with the mind, 
one may believe the probabilities are all in his favor.” 


UN bi x. 
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Gorrespondence. 


JOHN BROWN.—AN INQUIRY. 


MEADVILLE, Pa., Marca 20, 1883. 

Dear Unity,—Is it right to throw out such an insinuation 
against the “ deeds and motives” of John Brown, as is done 
in the last Unrry, without giving some of thé“ facts” 
hinted at? As near as I can judge, the echoes which the 
“deeds and motives,” spoken of, still bring back to us, are 
not merely the“ Boston point of view,” but the world’s 
“tributes” to one whom it feels to be one of its moral 
heroes. 

If there are “ facts from Kansas ” which would show that 
the world has been mistaken in the estimate of the moral 
grandeur of the soul that has so long been “ marching on,” 
it seems to some of us wrong and cruel to merely shake 
and leave in suspensé men’s faith in one of its heroes, whom 


it would not willingly or lightly let die. For justice and 
“Unity,” Ever, Frep K. GILuetre, 
Theol. School. 


ANSWER. 

As I represent the particular fraction of Unrry’s editorial 
committee responsible for the item referred toin the above 
letter, I will comply with Mr. Gillette’s reasonable request, 
so far as I am prepared to do so. 

It is my belief that there are facts connected with the 
history of Vaptain John Brown’s career, both at Harper’s 
Ferry and in Kansas, which will ultimately forbid all 
reasonable and just men praising him as hero or man. It 
is just possible to excuse him as a fanatic and believe in his 
good intentions through all his mistakes and wrong doings. 
but only the kindred and extreme fanaticism of the anti- 
slavery element in New England early in the war period of 
our history could have exalted him into a hero. 

As pointing to the sort of facts that form part of John 
Brown’s history in Kansas I venture to reprint the follow- 
ing letter, sent to him just before his execution: 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Nov. 20, 1859. 
JOHN Brown: Sir.—Although vengeance is not mine, I confess that 
I do feel gratified to hear that you were stopped in your fiendish career 
a‘ Harper’s Ferry, with the loss of your two sons. You can now appre- 
ciate my distress in Kansas when you then and there entered my house 
at midnight and arrested my husband and two boys and took them out 
inthe yard andincold blood shot them dead in my hearing. You 
can’t say you done it to free our slaves; we had none and never ex- 
pected to own one; but it has only made me a poor disconsolate widow 
with helpless children. While I feel for your folly I do hope and 
trust you will meet with-your just reward. Oh, how it pained my 
heart to hear the dying groans of my husband and children. If this 
Scrawl gives you any consolation you are welcome to it. 
MaHALA DOYLE, 
N. B.—My son John Doyle, whose life I begged of you, is now grown 
up and is very desirous to be at Charlestown on the day of your execu- 
tion; would certainly be there if his means would permit it, that he 
might adjust the rope around your neck if Governor Wise would per- 
mit. M. D. 
This letter is denounced by Ridpath as a forgery. It 


may be so, but I incline to think it genuine, and wait for 
further evidence. It is certain that Doyle, his sons and 
two other men were wounded on May 24, 1856, and that 
their murder was attributed to Brown’ s company. The 
old man was not there, but he approved the deed. It wasa 
wicked, unjustifiable murder, and I hold that a man who 


right mind, or his mind is not right. In either case, let us 
never suffer him to be praised in the same breath with Lin- 
coln, Sumner and others, who fought slavery with equal 
earnestness, but fought lawfully. 


Davip N. Utrrer. 


The Btu yp Table. 


BOOKS BECEIVED. 


FLOTSAM AND JETSAM, by Thomas Gibson Bowles. New York: Funk 
& Wagnall. 1883. Paper, pp. 276. Price, 25 cents. 


Tue BATTLE OF THE Moy; or, How Ireland Gained Her Independence. 
1892.—1894. Boston: Lee & Shepard..1883. Paper, pp. 74. Price, 25 
cents. 


Tue Story or THEODORE PARKER, by Frances E. Cooke. London: The 
Sunday-School Association. 1883. Cloth, gilt; pp. 115. 


LECTURES, Essays, AND SERMONS, by Samuel Johnson. With a Memoir 


by Samuel Longfellow. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin& Co. 1883. pp. 
466. Price, $1.75. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have in press a volume of essays 
and poems by Jones Very, one of the most subtle poets of 
the transcendental movement.——A writer in the Index 
comments as follows upon a book that seems to stand some 
chance of being an epoch-marking work: “ Progress and 
Poverty has been translated into nearly all Europeah lan- 
guages; it has been received with dismay. fear, welcome, 
joy, by great economists, by mechanics, and by statesmen 
of Europe and America. Moncure Conway writes to the 
Boston Advertiser that thirty thousand copies have been 
sold in three months in Great Britain, and that the great 
critical journals and quarterlies there are discussing it; and 
yet no adequate reply has been made, no adequate refuta- 
tion of it been published.” Vincenzo Cirillo, a member 
of M. J. Savage’s choir in Boston, has published an ar- 
rangement of the Je Deum that does not conflict with the 
humanitarian views of his minister. It is published by J. M. 
Russell, 59 Bromfield street, Boston; price 50 cents. No 
more important service can be rendered the Liberal 
Church to-day, than to supplant the great mass of limp 
supernaturalism that still occupies its choir lofts with vig- 
orous songs of the new faith in nature and in nature’s laws, 
adding to the humanitarian gospel of the pulpit a hearty 
choral amen.—-— Professor John Kovacs has announced. 
his intention to publish a work in the Hungarian language 
oa “Education in America.” The acquisition by the 
congressional library of the Stevens collection of Franklin 
documents furnishes so much new material for the Life of 
Franklin that T. W. Higginson has postponed the writing 
of. his proposed biography in the “American Men of 
Letters ” series. **Round a Pasada Tree”’ is the title of a 
collection of Spanish legends by Mrs. S. G. C. Middlemore, 
with illustrations by Miss E. D. Hale,the artist daughter 
of the Rev. E. E. Hale, and an exhibition in the London 
galleries. The Roberts Bros. Famous Women Series 
begins well with Mathilde Blind’s “George Eliot.” The sec- 
ond volume will be “Charlotte Bronte,’ by Miss Robinson. 
——D. Appleton & Co. have in press for immediate publi- 
cation a new and complete edition of the Poetical Works of 
William Cullen Bryant. It will contain copious notes by 
Parke Godwin. It will be issued in two volumes, uniform 
in style with Mr. Godwin’s just published Life of the poet. 

Mr. F. C. Stedman’s essay on Emerson, which is the 
chief literary feature of the April Cenfury,deals mainly 
with the poetic aspect of its subject. It is accompanied by 
a portrait, engraved by Cole from a daguerrotype of Emer- 
son, taken when in his prime. Mr. Mayo W. Hazeltine is 


to publish a collection of essays on- George Eliot, Victor 
Hugo, Longfellow, Whittier and others.——-Marshal Ba- 
zaine has written a book entitled “ Episodes de la Guerre 
de 1870.” which will soon be published. It is dedicated to 
Queen Isabella Il, in acknowledgment of the interest 
shown by the Spanish Queen-mother in his fate when on 


approves such a deed for any reason, is either not in his 


trial at Versailles. 


=. 
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WORKS OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Riverside Edition. Vol. I. Twice- 
Told Tales. Vol. Il. Mosses from an Old Manse. Vol. III. The House of 
the Seven Gables, Snow Image, etc. Vol. IV. Wonder Book, Tanglewood 
Tales. With introductory notes by George Parsons Lathrop. 
Houghton, Mifflin’ & Co., Boston. Price, $2.00 per volume. 


The first four volumes of the new edition of Hawthorne 
promise well for those that are to follow, the remaining 
numbers of which are to be issued, two volumes at a time 
every month, until the entire set is complete. Lovers of 
Hawthorne, that most unique and profound genius among 
modern men of letters, will be glad of this opportunity of 
procuring the works of the prince of romancists in this 
new, attractive and convenient form. Print, paper, and 
binding are all good, while the intelligent notes of Mr. 
George Parsons Lathrop, and the graceful, artistic etchings 
which adorn each volume, from the hands of such masters 
of the craft as Chench, Dielman, Shirlaw and Turner, but 
serve to add to and stimulate the reader’s interest. The first 
two volumes of the new edition follow the order of original 
publication, when these works, then the production of the 
“ obscurest man of letters,” were first issued from the press. 

In his notes to “ Twice-Told Tales” Mr. Lathrop repeats 
briefly the story of Hawthorne’s early struggles and disap- 
pointment, when in a “ dismal chamber,” overlooking one of 
the streets of Salem, the author of “The Gentle Boy ” and 
“The Gray Champion” sat waiting the fame that was so long 
delayed. “ And here I sat a long, long time,” he writes in 
his American Note Books, “ waiting patiently for the world 
to know me, and sometimes wondering why it did not know 


‘me sooner, or whether it would ever know me at all.” The 


second volume, “ Mosses from an Old Manse,” contains 
a very pleasing sketch, drawn by Ross Turner, of the old 
manse, than which none of our historic mansions are more 
picturesque, or surrounded with more romantic and happy 
associations. This frontispiece is accompanied by a vig- 
nette on the title-page, where tall and drooping boughs of 
elms cast long moving shadows over a small enclosure of 
water, which the reader will easily assume to be the favored 
haunt and resting-place of anothet of the Concord sages, 
Walden Pond. In the third volume we renew acquaintance 


- with the members of that darkly-mysterious household, the 


Pyncheon family, and review the history of that seven- 
gabled house, built upon the unconsecrated acres of Mathew 
Waull, hung for witchcraft, which with its “deep projection 
of the second story,” had, the author tells us, “such a medi- 
tative look, that you could not pass it without the idea that 
it had secrets to keep, and.an eventful history to moralize 
upon.” 

The fourth volume contains “ The Children’s Wonder 
Stories.” Hawthorne, his present editor and biographer 
writes, “ took a vital interest in child-life.”” His note books 
are full of observations on the sayings and behavior of his 
own little ones, and it is “to this habit of watchful and 
sympathetic scrutiny we may attribute in fact the remarka- 
ble felicity, the fortunate ease of adaptation to the imma- 
ture understanding, and the skilful appeal to fresh imagi- 
nations, which characterize his stories for the young.” A 
word of information is given in this connection concerning 
Hawthorne’s methods of work. The manuscript of the 
“ Wonder Book” is the only one which his family preserve 
intact, among all his writings. This, we are told, shows 
“ scarcely a correction or an erasure.” Hawthorne pon- 
dered long and deeply over the subtile and intricate themes 


og 


tion was swift, and even his private correspondence shows 
“the same easy flow of composition in sentences of notable 
finish.” 

In closing we can but repeat the words of commendation 
with which we began, of an enterprise so happily conceived 
and executed, as this undertaken by the publishers of the 
new edition of Hawthorne. 0. P. W. 
FIGURES @F THE Past. By Josiah Quincy. Boston: Roberts Brothérs. 
1883. ice, $1.50. 

This is one of the most readable books we have had for 
alongtime. Itis packed from cover to cover with delightful 
reminiscences of people of whom we are always glad to hear, 
filled with anecdotes and good stories, each one brighter 
than the one before, and all related in the frank, conversa- 
tional style that makes the reader feel almost as if he were 
taken into Mr. Quincy’s study, there to laugh with him 
over these resuscitations of by-gone fun, or to look over 
his shoulder as he, an old man, reads-from his journal the 
thoughts and opinions written when he was a boy in col- 
lege, or a young\man in Washington enjoying the society 
life of the gay capital. These papers were published 
originally in the Independent. They begin with Mr. 
Quincy’s life at Andover, where he prepared for college, 
and he tells us in a most entertaining way of some of the 
customs there at the school, of the attempts made by the 
good people of the place to enforce the Sunday laws, of 
the heartless way in which these laws were occasionally 
evaded, and he mentions the scandalous rumor once circu- 
lated among the boys about one of the dignified professors 
—that he actually had upon his shelves the writings of a 
“person called William Shakspeare, a play-actor.” The 
accounts of student life at Harvard sixty years ago form 
an interesting contrast to the Harvard of to-day. Mr. 
Quincy graduated in 1821, in the class with Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and Robert W. Barnwell, of South Carolina, a 
leader in the Great Rebellion, whom Mr. Quincy describes 
as a ““noble specimen of a Southerner.” One enjoys these 
bits of description about a lecture of Ticknor or of Everett, 
written down at the time with youthful frankness—or of 
the enthusiasm aroused by the eloquence of Daniel Web- 
ster or that matchless oration of Everett before the Phi 
Beta Kappa in 1824. One hardly knows to whom this book 
would be the more interesting—to those of us old enough to 
remember some of the scenes which he so vividly describes, 
or to the younger generation, to whom are revealed men 
and events they have regarded as historical only. Every 


in 1824; when Boston welcomed Gen. Lafayette, is inter- 
esting, from whatever pen it comes, and none more so than 
this, written as it is by one who took a prominent part in 
the festivities at Boston and Charlestown, at whose father’s 
house Gen. Lafayette visited, and with whom he was on 
personal friendly relations. Mr. Quincy tells us too of 
talks with John Adams; gives us anecdotes of Judge Story, 
who anticipated Mr. Mill in his views respecting the intel- 
lectual ability of woman, and describes in a vivid manner 
the fiery Southron John Randolph, both in his private life 
and as he appeared in the senate. But this is notall. He 
introduces us in turn to the noted divines of the day, to 
the stars of Washington and Baltimore society, and to 
various men and women who were then prominent before 


on which his genius loved to dwell, but the task of execu- 


|the public. The book is concluded with accounts of a visit 


account of the wonderful excitement of the jubilee week | 
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to Joseph Smith, the Mormon prophet. Mr. Quincy’s 
journals are evidently a rich mine, of which these papers 
give us only specimens, and although his records may 
not be all of such prominent personages as these of whom 
we read here, they certainly must be both valuable and 
interesting. E. E. M. 


@Whe Gxchange Cable.: 


SHort oF Marerrat.—At aschool examination in Scotland 
a little girl was asked, “Why did the Israelites make a 
golden calf?’ She answered, “ Because they hadna as muckle 
siller as would make a coo.’”’—Ezxchange. 


Tue CurupReEn’s Hour.—The aid given to the work of the 
Longfellow Memorial Association at Cambridge has already 
been participated in by 20,000 children. The adults do not 
move half so readily.—-The Boston Commonwealth. 


An Inpustri0ous Faminy.—A lady in Dover, N. H., has 
made since February 17th, 1882, until Christmas, one thou- 


_ sand, five hundred and ninety-four pies, and they have 


been eaten by the family, which, by the way, was not a 
large one.—The Woman’s Journal. 


It 18 A Poon Ruue tHat Won’t Work Botu Ways.—When 
a man begins to go down hill, he finds everything greased 
for the occasion, says a philosopher, who might have added 
that;“When he tries to climb up, he finds everything 
greased for the occasion, too.— Philadelphia News. 


SHOOTING A CHERRyYBUM.—A little boy was out with his 
big brother shooting. They came to a church-yard. There, 
in a tree, an owl was sitting. The boy with a gun shot it, 
to the horror of his little brother, who exclaimed:—“Oh, 


Tommy, what you been and done? You been and shot a 
cherrybum.” 


A SHOPKEEPER’s Estimate OF CartyLe.—A short time 
ago, a visitor who had gone to see the famous house in 
Cheyne Walk where lived and died the “Sage of Chelsea,” 
was driven by astorm to take refuge in a neighboring 

p- The shopkeeper was an imposing-looking man, who 
might have been a royal ambassador or a lord chancellor. 
Curious to know what so great an individual in a small 
shop thought of his illustrious neighbor, the visitor ques- 
tioned him upon the subject. “ Why, was the reply, “ we 
thought northinks of ’im ’ereabouts. He never spent nor- 
thinks at any shops in this street; and, as for temper, you 
should ’ave ’eard ’im slam ’is door to. But” (with a pity- 
ing sigh) “ the last year or two a few people in carriages 


did come to see ’im,so I suppose he was recognized at 
last.’”’—The Index. 


INFLUENCES OF Home.—So essential are such irifluences 
of home, for the formation of all character, that they are 
to be considered gravely in legislation, and in all ‘other 
social economy. In the Swiss system of watch-making, the 
workman does his part at home, and brings it to the shop, 
where it is fitted to other parts which have been made in 
other homes. In the American system, the workman and 
the workwoman come to the shop to work their ten hours, 
leaving their children to the chances of the district school. 
The American system may prove the best for watches—but 


the Swiss system is the best for children.—E. E. Hale, in 
The Sower. 


True Greatness EXEMPLIFIED IN ABRAHAM LINCOLN.— 
Great ideas should be expressed in the shortest words. 
The greatest statues should have the least drapery. Noth- 
ing discloses real chsracter like the use of power. It is 
easy for the weak to be gentle. Most people can bear ad- 
versity; but if you wish to know what a man really is give 
him power. This is the supreme test. It is the glory of 
Lincoln that, having almost absolute power, he never used 
it except on the side of mercy. He would never turn a man 
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name, without having given him full and ample hearing. 
He loved to pardon. He loved to see the tears of joy upon 
the cheeks of a wife whose husband he had rescued from 
death. He will be known through all the years as Lincoln 
the Great, Lincoln the Gentle, Lincoln the Just.—Robert, 
G. Ingersoll. 


How tHe Wortp Pays Irs Own.—A careful perusal of 
the daily journals will supply much pabulum for curious 
thought. For example, how much is a good “sapling” 
worth? But, stay, what is a “sapling?” A young tree, of 
course. Notso. It isa young. greyhound, and if of a fa- 
mous breed, it may sell for three hundred guineas! It sells 
for this high price because it may win a thousand guineas 
in one prize. That is one example of the way in which the 
world pays its own. A Unitarian minister who was paid 
£1,500 a year would be regarded asa rich man, but a fash- 
ionable jockey has £15,000 a year, and has £1,000 for riding 
in a single race! Indeed, many prosperous merchants and 
large land owners are poor compared with him. Great 
singers are paid enormous sums. A young vocalist who 
was once a Baptist Sunday scholar is now paid £20 a night. 
A famous operatic singer is to receive £15,000 for fifty con- 
certs, all of which will be given within a year! How many 
pastors would her income enable to pursue their toil to 
make the world better? \ The history of a London theatre 
presents some facts still’ more astounding than any which 
we have revealed. In fourteen years the proprietor has 
taken from the public £544,000. He has paid £10,000 in 
rates and taxes. To dramatic authors he has given £30,000. 
His advertisements have cost him £40,000. And to actors 
and actresses he has handed over no less than £300,000! 
That, good friend,/who puts a three-penny bit into the col- 
lection for “The Pastor’s Fund,” is the way the world pays 
its own.—Unitarian Herald. 


Tue WorxLD AND THE Bear.—A bear who had made him- 
self believe that he had the worst luck of any animal in 
creation was crawling through the woods one day when he 
met a serpent, who inquired, ** Which way now, my friend?” 
“T am going to find some spot where I can retire from the 
world. The world has not used me right, and in revenge I 
will desert it.” “I wouldn’t do that.” “But Iwill. I can 
no longer trust anybody. I have been cheated and lied to 
and misused until I have no-faith left. I will now retire 
within myself, and if any convulsion of nature takes place, 
the country must not blame me for'it. I have borne all 
that one bear can be expected to put up with.” 

Bruin went his way until he found a lopely spot, and then 
he crawled into a hole and began listening for the crack of 
doom. It made him feel good to think that the world was 
turning itself bottom-side up because he had absented him- 
self from sight and search, and he was determined not to 
yield until after several thousand terror-stricken people had 
come to him with tears in their eyes. Much to bruin’s 


‘| surprise, the night passed like all other nights. No one 


appeared during the forenoon to plead with him, and the 
afternoon passed without an earthquake or tornado. He 
momentarily expected the advent of a crowd to plead with 
him to come back to the world, and have faith and confi- 
dence; but the crowd didn’t show up. After a long and 
hungry night, bruin began to weaken. After much argu- 
ment with himself, he crawled out of his den, and was 
sneaking through the woods when he met a hare. 

“Ts the world yet standing?” asked the bear. “Certainly; 
never more solid since I can remember.” “And is any one 
searching for me?” “Not that I know of.” “ Everything 
goes on just the same, eh?” “Just the same.” “And 
didn’t you hear that I had lost all faith in human nature, 
and retired from the world?” “Never heard a word of it. 
Tra-la, old man, I’m off.” | 

The bear sat down on a thistle and thought the matte 
over for a few minutes, and then made a bee-line for his 
usual haunts, telling every animal he met on the way that 
he had been off on a fishing excursion. 

Moral.—The cynic who flatters himself that he is reveng- 
ing on the world by withdrawing his company forgets that 
he will be obliged to associate with himself.—Boston Com- 


out of even the smallest office, and leave a stain upon his. 
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It is the object of these columns to increase the interest of the young 
reader in finding ** What to see’ in this wonderful world about us, and 
in deciding ** What to do’’ toward the making of a true and useful life. 
Also to assist Mothers, Sunday-school Teachers, and all others who 
have the privilege of helping and training children to find the soul of 
all life in the things which are to be seen and to be done around us. 
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NEW LIFE FROM THE OLD. 


When you plant seeds in your garden this spring, 
you will look for signs of life every day, when you 
think it is beginning to be the right time. You do 
not expect to see them come up at once, because you 
know they must stay in the dark, warm, moist, earth 
awhile, first, and get something it can give them, to 
make them open out their life. But at. last the 
dainty tip of green will break through, and show 
you the little life, bent nearly double, apparently in 
its effort to push upand out intothe light. Then it 
straightens itself up, throws off the husk of its dark 
and silent seed-life, and opens its petals to the air 
and sunshine. 

Perhaps it was the very fine petunia seed you 
planted, which lie so near the surface that they 
easily take life with the sunshine, and mere contact 
with the ground; which if planted deeper could 
never force themselves up through the soil. Or 
perhaps it was some larger kind of seed, like the 
beautiful sweet pea, and must be planted early and 
deep, to get strong roots for giving the fragrance 
and grace of its blossoms. Have you noticed that 
a little hump is often made in the earth, and cracked 
apart in two or three places where these larger seeds 
have forced their way? It would be hard to believe 
such force lay in seeds, or that they could ever grow 
into such large and widely varying plants, unless 
we had, ourselves, seen them come slowly into 
being. 

There is another kind of seed-s>wing, you, and all 
of us, are doing; indeed it is impossible for us not 
to be a sower of this other kind. 


‘** Are we sowing seeds of kindness? 
Taey shall blossom bright ere long. 
Are we cowing sgeds of discord? 
They shall ripen into wrong.”’ 


It is hard to believe, too, that so much force lies 
in these seeds of everyday life; and that such different 
kinds of lives will spring from these word-and-act 
seeds we fling out so freely into the soil that is in 
the hearts of our friends and playmates. But those 
who are old enough to have watched, through many 
years of their own and others’ sowing, tell us it is 
true. These seeds do not always spring up readily, 
but wait till they have caught a new life from the 
soil in which they lie. 

We always th nk of Spring and Easter together; 


give us the beautiful flowers we love to use at our 
Easter Festivals, early enough for the day itself, the 
joyous hopefulness which lives in our thought of the 
day, is always best expressed in their abundance. 
We use them as a sign of what shall be, now that 
Easter has come. The springing up of the seed 
and its opening out into the light, is the real Kaster 
for plant-life. The springing up of a new wish to 
grow better, which opens out into action, is the real 
Easter for our soul-life. 


THE LITTLE BEGGAR’S BUTTON-HOLE 
BOUQUET. 


BY H. H. 


’Twas on a bitter winter’s day, 
I saw a strange, pathetic sight; 

The streets were gloomy, cold and gray, 
The air with falling snow was white. 


A little ragged, beggar child 

Was running through the cold and storm; 
He looked as if he never smiled, 

As if he never had been warm. 


Sudden, he spied beneath his feet 
A faded, button-hole bouquet; 
Trampled and wet with rain and sleet, 
Withered and worthless, there it lay. 


He bounded, seized it with delight, 

Stood still, and shook it free from snow; 
Into his coat he pinned it tight— 

His eyes lit up with sudden glow. 


He sauntered on, all pleased and proud, 
His face transformed in every line; 

And lingered, that the hurrying crowd 
Might chance to see that he was fine. 


The man who threw the flowers away 
Never one-half such pleasure had; 

The flowers’ best work was done that day 
In cheering up that beggar lad. 


Ah me, too often we forget, 
Happy in these good homes of ours, 
How many in the world are yet 
Glad even of the withered flowers! 
—St. Nicholas. 


A FLY’S HOUSE AND HOW HE GETS OUT 
OF IT. 


CORA H. CLARKE. 


Most of the insects which come vut from our 
galls ‘are small and not striking, resembling little 
black flies or wee mosquitoes. ‘The old dead stalks 
of last year’s golden-rod may, however, furnish us 
with a good-sized fly, as large as a house fly and 
much better-looking, having the wings prettily 

marked with brown. The gall from which this fly 
comes is a large, round and smooth swelling of the 


aid thov:gh spring wea-her in our climate, does not|stem. On cutting open the gall, the interior is seen 
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to be white and pithy, with a small central cham- 
ber inhabited by the larva, which passed the winter 
therein, the fly escaping in the spring. It is said 
to make its way out “by a continued fretting and 
mvistening of a small space in its prisun wall, the 
fac» being temporarily very much swollen into a 
sponge-like mass for this purpose, and the gall- 
substance having generally become sufficiently soft 
by exposure to the weather to permit this kind of 
exit.” I wonder how this operation was first ob- 
served—whether one could manage to make any 
kind of window in the gall so as to see the fly at 
work. It must look as if it had the mumps. 

I have just opened one of these galls, and found 
a good-sized pale brown pupa in it, lying in a hori- 
zontal position and)nearly filling the central cavity, 
from one side. of which a passage-way reached the 
surface of the gall, only covered by the delicate 
epidermis, which rendered it invisible frum the out- 
side. If they all arrange this opening for them- 
selves before pupating, I do not see why any other 
method of exit is needed. 

In searching for these galls, you may find another 
kind which also occurs on golden-rod stems. It is 
longer and more tapering than the fly-gall and is 
hollow inside, and rather prickly externally. Last 
summer it was the abode of a little caterpiilar, 
which in August or September emerged as a tiny 
moth, in which form it passes the winter, and does 
not lay its eggs until May. The vacated galls are 
said to form an excellent winter shelter for a vari- 
ety of insects and spiders. 

It seems to me that this gall-maker, known to 
science as Gelechia Gallesolidaginis, does not show 
the customary good sense of insects, in passing 
most of the pleasant summer within the gall, and 
remaining outside during the cold winter. I sup- 
pose, however, that it understands its own affairs 
best, and would not feel grateful for my advice on 
this subject. 


A SPIDER’S BRIDGE. 


The way in which a spider spins and uses his 
web is often very remarkable.. A writer in the 
Hearth and Home gives this curious instance. 
One chilly day, he says, I was left at home alone, 
and after I was tired of reading Robinson Crusoe, 
I caught a spider and brought him into the house 
to play with. Funny kind of mate, wasn’t it? 
Well, I took a wash-basin and fastened up a stick 
in it, like a liberty pole or a vessel’s mast, and 
then poured in water enough to turn the mast into 
an island for my spider, whom I named Crusoe, 
and put on the mast. As soon as he was fairly 
cast away, he anxiously commenced running around 
to find the road to the mainland. He’d scamper 
down the mast to the water, stick out a foot, get it 
wet, shake it, run round the stick and try the other 
side, and then run back up to the top again. 
Pretty soon it became a serious matter with Mr. 
Robinson, and he sat: down to think it over. Ina 


boat, and was afraid he was going to be hungry. 
I put a little molasses on the stick. A fly came, 
but Crusoe wasn’t hungry for flies just then, he was 
homesick for his web in the corner of the wood- 
shed. He went slowly down the pole to the water 
and touched it all round, shaking his feet like pussy 
when she wets her stockings in the grass, and sud- 
denly a thought appeared to strike him. Up he 
went like a rocket to the tep and commenced play- 
ing circus. He held one foot in the air, then 
another, and turned round two or three times. He 
got excited and nearly stood on his head before I 
found out what. he knew, and that was this, that 
the draught of air made by the fire would carry a 
line ashore on which he could escape from his des- 
ert island. He pushed out a web that went floating 
in the air until it caught on the table. Then 
hauled on the rope until it was tight, struck it sev- 
eral times to see if it was strong enough to hold 
him, and walked ashore. I thought he had earned 
his liberty, so I put him back in his woodshed again. 


THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 


Ducks are reported to be able to fly fifteen hun- 
dred miles at one time, and the pace of the swallow 
and martin is put down at about nine hundred 
miles in twenty-four hours. kLinnets and other 
seed. eating birds have been known to settle on the 
masts and rigging of ships far away from land out 
at sea. They will take their night’s rest in the rig- 
ging, and when leaving the ship know exactly in what 
direction to continue their flight. It is said that the 
migration of birds will foretell severe weather, and 
it is well known by bird-catchers, when the larks 
and other northern birds appear, that snow and 
hard weather will follow the flight. ‘hese warn- 
ings of migratory birds, though apparently insig- 
nificant, may be of vast political and even national 
importance, If the Emperor Napoleon, when on 
the road to Moscow with his army, in 1811, had 
condescended to observe the flights of storks and 
cranes passing over his fated battalions, subsequent 
events of the politics of Europe might have been 
very different. These storks and cranes knew of a 
coming on of a great and terrible winter; the birds 
hastened towards the south, Napoleon and his army 
towards the north. 


SUNSET ON THE NILE. 


In the sunset let me linger, 
Ask me not to move a finger: 
Gold above and gold below, 

In the wave, the sky doth glow. 


For this gold no brow did sweat, 
No intriguers ever met; 

Easily the God divine 

From his heart did this outmine, 

Crowning us and crowning Him 

With a glory never dim. 


moment he acted as if he wanted to shout for a 


Mrs. Julia W. Howe, in The Messenger. 
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whe Sunday-School. 


Following is a Schedule of twelve lessons adopted by the Union 
Teachers’ Meeting of the Unitarian Sunday-Schools of Chicago,together 
with the date and the name of the leader for each meeting. 


THE MATURITY OF ISRAEL. 


March 26.—I. DAVID. Shepherd, Psalmist, and 
King. Book of Psalms. 
Davip N. Urtrrer, Leader. 


April 2.—II. SOLOMON. Real and Mythical Wis- 
dom and Greatness. Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, etc. 
GrorGE BatoHetor, Leader. 


April 9—III. REHOBOAM. The Division of the 
Realm. 


J. Lu. Jongs, Leader. 


April 16—IV. AHAB. Elijah and Elisha. 
Mrs. C. P. Woouuey, Leader. 


April 23—V. JOSIAH. Reform. Story of Jonah. 
Deuteronomy. 
W. E. Furness, Leader. 


April 30.—VI. JEREMIAH AND ISAIAH. Is- 
rael’s Fall. 
Davin N. Urrer, Leader. 
May 7.—VII. EZEKIEL AND ISAIAH II. The 
Captivity. 
Rasst Hrrascon, Leader. 
May 14.—VIII. EZRA AND NEHEMIAH. The 


Restoration. (Chronicles, Ruth, Pentateuch.) 
F. H. Bisnop, Leader. 


May 21—IX. ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES. The 

Maccabean Struggle. Apocrypha. 
Mrs. E. A. West, Leader. 

May 28.—X. DANIEL. The Book and its Ideas 


and. Influence. 
Mas. Joun Wriix1nson, Leader. 


June 4.—XI. MESSIANIC IDEAS. Their Origin 


and Growth. 
J. ViwA Buaxe, Leader. 


June 11.—XII. REVIEW. 
J. Lu. Jongs, Leader. 


LESSON II.—APRIL 8, 1883. 


SOLOMON. o 
TEXT.—Let not mercy and truth forsake thee; 


bind them about thy neck; write them upon 
the table of thine heart; so shalt thou find 
favor and good understanding in the sight 


of God and man.—Prov. iii: 3, 4. 


Versz.—Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but-never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own; 
Then wilt thou see it gleam in many eyes, 
Then will pure light around thy path be shed, 
And thou wilt never more be sad and lone. 
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I. The Story. 

Brste Reapines.—I. Kings and IL. Chron. 

The royal youth; great gifts; great opportunities. 
His dream: I. Kings i., IL Chron. i. The wise 
choice of his youth. The building of the Temple. 
His Prayer: L Kings viii., II. Chron. vi. The glory 
of his Kingdom. Temptation. The bad choice of 
his manhood. Vice, failure, dishonor, death. 

It. The Wonder Stories. 

The wise King. The Queen of Sheba. 
Traditions. The Koran. 
Choice of Hercules. 

Iit. The Kingdom. 


Phoenecian Commerce. The size and resources 


of the Kingdom. Commerce, Peace, and Civiliza- 
tion. 


Jewish 
The Arabian Nights. 


IV. Solomon as Author. 


Proverbs, Canticles, Ecclesiastes, and Apocryphal 
books. 


LESSON Ill, APRIL 15, 1883. 


REHOBOAM. 


TEXT.—If thou be kind to these people, and 
‘please them, and speak good words to them, 
they will be thy servants forever. 
—II, Chron. x: 7. 
Verse.—Noble things the great Past promised, 
Holy dreams, both strange and new; 
But the Present shall fulfil them, 
What he promised she shall do. 


God who crowns the dying ages, 
Bids her rule, and us obey— é 
Bids us cast our lives before her, — 
Bids us serve the great To-day. 
—ADELAIDE Proctor, “ Tux Present.” 


Brste Reaprnes.—I. Kings xii-xiv; II. Chron. 


x—xil. 


I. The Disruption. 

And there was war between Rehoboam and Jero- 
boam all their days: I. Kings xiv: 30. 

What quarrels and political discontents did he 
inherit from his father Solomon? Compare the 
advice of the old men with that of the young men. 
II. Rehoboam’s Administration of Judah. 

960-942 B. C. The territory that was left. The. 
two Kingdoms compared. The Egyptian Invasion 
and Pillage under Shishak. 
iit. The Moral and Religious Condition of his Reign. 

The morals of his court. The Temple Worship. 
Worship on the high places. Idolatrous habits and 
tendencies. ‘The Prophet Shemiah and his message. - 


—LOwELL. 


There was good still left in Judah: IL. Chron. xii: 12. 
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WMnnouncements. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The subscription = of Unrrty is $1.50 per year, in advance. Papers 
an explicit order is received by the publishers to 

discontinue, and until payment of all arrearages is made. 

per is a sufficient receipt for the first subscrip- 

tion. The change of date on the address label is areceipt for renewals. 

This change should be made with the first or second issue after the 

money is received. No other receipt will be sent unless specially re- 


are forwarded unti 


The receipt of the 


quested 


Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions and to forward money for the ensuing year without waiting | 


for a bill. 
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MICHIGAN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


The Spring session of this Conference is to be held at 
Sherwood, April 17-19. The opening sermon is to be 
preached by D. N. Utter of Chicago. 


ligion of all Sensible Men.” 
tended to all. 


i oe 


A cordial invitation is ex- 


ticulars, apply to 


RE MEADVILLE TREOLOGICAL SCOCL 


Begins its next Academic Year-September 26. The 
main purpose of the institution is to prepare young 
men for the Unitarian-Ministry. There isnocharge 
for tuition, room-rent or use of library, and all nec- 
essary expenses are very moderate. For full par- 


Rev. A. A. Livermore, President; Meadville, Penn. 


Subject, “The Re- 
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Chicago & North-Western 


Ww is the 
OLD ESTABLISHED SHORT LINE. 


His tie Ghat be Sresbrare Mee ots 


CHICAGO 


And all points in Northern Illinois, Cen- 
tral, tern and Northwestern Jowa, 
Wisconsin, Northern Michi , Minne- 
sota, Dakota, .Manitoba, ntral and 
Northern Nebraska, Colorado, Wyom- 
ing, Utah, Idaho, Montana, ada, 
California, Oregon, Washington Terri- 
tory, British Columbia, Ja 
the Sandwich Islands, Australia, New 
Zealand, and all principal points in the 


NORTH, NORTHWEST and WEST. 

With its own lines it traverses North- 
ern ILLINOIS, Central and Northern 
IOWA, WISCONSIN, Northern MICHI- 
GAN, MINNESOTA, and Central DAKO- 
TA. It offers to the traveler all accom- 
modations that can be offered by any 
railroad. Its train service equals that 
of any road; their speed is as Great as 
comfort and safety will permit; they 
make close connections in union depots 
at junction and terminal points with 
the leading railroads of the 


West and 
Northwest, and offer to those that use 


em 
SPEED, COMFORT AND SAFETY 


At CHICAGO it makes close connec- 
tion with all other railroads at that city. 
Itruns PALACE SLEEPING CARS on 
all through trains, PARLOR CARS on its 
princi al routes, and NORTH-WESTERN 

INING CARS on its COUNCIL BLUFFS 
and on its ST. PAUL and MIN NEAPOLIS 
through day express trains. 

a If you wish the Best Traveling Accom- 
* Odations you will pay your Tickets 
y ed route AND WI AKE NONE 


For rates for single or round tri 
tickets and for full information in A 
to all parts of the West, North and 
won write to General Passenger 


Agen cago, Ill. 
All Coupon Ticket Agents sell Tickets 


Line. 
J.D. LAYNG MARVIN HUGHITT, 


Su hae 2d Vice-Pres. and Gen. Manager, || 


=) ; 
Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


——— 


Address 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CURIOSITIES. 


FIVE BEAUTIFUL SPECIMENS sent to any 
address for $1.00. 


Cabinets for Schools and Scientific Societies a Specialty. 


R. H. RANDOLPH, 


Breckenridge, Summit Co., Colorado. 


MRS. THROOP'S 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


Home and Day School 
Young Ladies. 


Pupils fitted[for Harvard Examinations. Circu 
lars sent on application to Mrs. E. 8. THROOP, 51 


HENEY L. REXFORD. DAVID K. PRENTICE 


Rextord & Prentice, 


LAY TZESEs, 


89 MADISON STREET, ROOM 11. 
CHICACO. 


Collections made in all parts United States and 
Canada. Reference, National Bank of Dlin- 


Pace Bre hie 


High Street, Portland, Me. ois, . 
“BURLINGTON ROUTE” 
(Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad.) 
6 D a ENO T/A = 
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~ COINC EAST AND WEST. 


——, — Day Coaches, Parlor Cars, with Reclin- 
ing Chairs (seats free), Smoking Cars. with Re- 
volving Chairs, Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars and 
the famous C. B. & Q. Dining Cars run daily to and 
from Chicago & Kansas City, Chicago & Council 
Bluffs, Chicago & Des Moines, Chicago, St. Jo- 
lseph, Atchison & Topeka. | Only through line be- 
tween Chi , Lincoln & Denver. Through cars 
between Indianapolis & Council Bluffs via Peoria. 
All connections made in Union repos. It is 
known as the great THROUGH CAR ‘ 


IT. J. POTTER, 8d Vice-Pres’t and Gen'l Manager. 


Finest Equipped Railroad in the World for all Classes of Travel. 


COINGC NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Solid Trains of Elegant Day Coaches and 
man Palace Sleeping’ Cars are run 


daily to 
from St. Louis, via Hannibal, , K 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids and ‘abort Lea to St. 
Paul and Minneapolis: Parlor Cars with 
|}Chairs to and from St. Louis and Peoria and 
and from St. Louis and Ottumwa. 
c 
Moin 
Co 


lorado. 
It is universally admitted to be the 


PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Ag’t, Chicago. 
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UNITY. 


THE FOLLOWING LIST OF 


NEW Bodxses 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


LONDON SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 


ARE SUITABLE FOR 


SUNDAY SCnOOL LIBRARIES. 


| 


ee ee —_——-  --— ) 


The Prices quoted are the Net Wholesale, and not subject to any Discount. 


THE BOOKS ARE SUCH AS WE CAN RECOMMEND. 


Gannett : | 
Wo 
640 St P. al oa _— by the Author of Clary’s Confir- 


Freaks and Marvels of Plant Life, or . 


Vegetation, by M. C. Cooke, M.A. LL.D......... RP PED oo noc coco e eee bab d a bes Co pbice ce Sees cedues $0.45 
Russia, Past and Present, by Henrietta M. Chester... 1.50 Little wil, at MTs © 0:2 0 6.5650 ike cb cscs ee atin 45 
Heroes of Science: Astronomers, by E. J. C. Morton 1.20 | Asaph Wood, by Phoebe Allen,..................... A5 
Early Chroniclers of Europe: England, by James | Mee COnm, Oy BE. TE. TAAGOS. . oie ccc cece cwes cence Ah 

SEES 3 ch ECs c CURES ORCS Ces UD TREE Pee Cate Ee et 1.20 ' One of the Old School, by Austin Clare.............. 45 
Early Chroniclers of France, by Gustave Masson..... 1.20. A Dream of Rubens, by Austin Clare................ 45 
The Church in Roman Gaul, by Richard Travers Smith, Beechwood, by Mary Davison...................... A5 

era a ad Bei ee we «asd oh es ee, i Te. TD 5 is 5 os hi ee ee bi bene 45 
Constantine the Great, by Rev. E. L. Cutts........... 1.05 | The Church Farm, by S. M. Sitwell.................. A5 
Judea and her Rulers, by M. Branston............... 1.05 | Sally Tramp, by author of Earth’s Many Voices...... 30 
Charlemagne, by Rev. E. L. Cutts................... 1.05 | The Great Cranbury Quarrel, by Mrs. J. A. Owen..... ’ 30 
John Hus, by A, H. Wratislaw,M.A.................. 1.05; A Runaway, by Mrs. J. A. Owen..............:..... 30 
Her Father’s Inheritance, by Crona Temple.......... 1.05 | With Swallow’s Wings, by Crona Temple............ 30 
A Leal, Light Heart, by Annette Lyster.............. 1.05 | The Price of a Lark, by Alice Lang................. 30 
King’s Marden, by the Author of “ Our Valley”....... 1.05 | Princess Opportunity, by Catherine Phillmore....... 30 
Una Crichton, do. eats ae 1.05 | Drowsy Dell, by F. Scarlett Potter.................. 30 
The Good Ship Barbara. by 8. W. Sadler............. 1.05 | Ella’s Mistake, by Laura M. Lane................... BO 
Slavers and Cruisers RG? soe 6 ewan nae 1.05 | Fast Friends, by the author of “* Carry’s Christmas Gift” .30 
Isabeau’s Hero, by Esme Stuart..................... 1.05 | Maud Kinglake’s Collect do GO iF 08 ees 30 
Christopher, by Helen Shipton..................... 1.05 | Grumble, by Mrs. T. Erskine........................ 30 
Alone in Crowds, by Annette Lyster................. .90| A Wonderful Goldsmith, by F. Scarlett Power........ 30 
Celtic Britain, by J. Rhys, M.A...................... .90 | Widow Tanner’s Cactus, by the author of “ Mary Clouds- 
Fairy Tales of Every Day, by Harriet L. Childe Pem- et Ce ad ba eebiet eG edwE 1 aeeees 30 

a5 20% be WHE hOWE Ce nea ES babs vee asees 90 | ny er 0 "EE og kD bcc casi cies ccoenedicae a oF 
The White Gipsey, by Annette Lyster................ ‘90 | Jenny’s Offering, by M.C. E................ 0.0005. : 25 
The Professor's Deughter, by A. Bubule Evans...... -75/ Golden Flowers, by F. B. Harrison................... . 25 
Brothers of Pity, by Juliana H. Ewing.............. 15) y oung Six Foot, by Mrs. Charles Garnett............ . or 
The Story of our Museum, by Rev. H. Houseman..... .75 A High Look, by G. F.. ae Weer s eer 
A Baker’s Dozen, by L. H. Apaque.................. 75 | Ruth All ia 2 M. Sitwell . 
Sketches of Our Life at Sarawak, by Harriette Mc- ‘ ee Pe OF lek eet oat ecg de oP 

I o'i 5s WEEE? 0 he G eo o4 do e's 0603 64H 75| Trust Me, by MH. D. Anvers.... +. 010. -eee eee eee eee ebb 
A Brave Fight, by Edward N. Hdare................ 60 Fritz, from the German of Franz Hoffman........... Ah 
Out of the Shadows, by Crona Temple.............. 60| The Dreadful Cousin, by 8. M. Sitwell............... AS. 
Under the Blue Flag, by Mary E. Palgrave.......... .60 | Born a Soldier, by 8. M. Sitwell. ve » ld 
Rudolf’s Dilemma, by A. H. Engelbach.............. .60 | Light in the Gloaming, by the whens of * Gani of ¢ These 
Tender and True, by Florence Milford.............. .60 See Se og. Sead eee aT oe be evi Pre Pia 16 


_ FOR SALE BY THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 40 MADISON S8T., CHICAGO. 


